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Is there not a place for the sheep in your farming ? 
land that is now loafing on your hands. 
long ago that they tread the farmer's fields with golden hoofs. 
rich the farmer who gives them prudent care. 
not having under your wise husbandry the animal that has hoofs of gold. 
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HOW MUCH OF YOUR LAND ARE YOU RENTING TO SHEEP? 
Here is a beautiful picture photographed on a Southern farm that has had sheep on it for fifty years—probably longer. 
And sheep are still there. They furnish four distinct sources of gain to the farmer who loves to care for them and who at 
sunset finds it such an inspiring delight to go down to the pasture and see them scatter out in the flyless twilight to their 
grazing on the dewy grass. What these four sources of gain are you will find by reading Mr. R. W. Scott’s article on page 
10, for it is on his splendid “ Melville Farm,” in Alamance county, that this scene was caught by the photographer's camera. 
If, so invite a flock of them to come and rent some land from you—some 
So great a soil-enricher is a flock of sheep that the old Roman poet said of them 
Though this would be enough, yet they do more—they en- 
Study your farm and your farming, and see if you are not losing money by 

















WHAT YOU WILT FIND IN THIS WEEK’S 
PAPER. 


Commissioner S. L. Patterson Dead........ 
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| Europe for myself and for our great Progressive 
“| Farmer Family, I am once more in my regular 
| work, and the old harness is beginning to feel 
|perfectly natural again. So much of my time 
| has been taken up by business matters since my 


IN HARNESS AGAIN. 


After nearly twelve weeks’ absence, seeing 





return, however, that I have had little time for | 
helping in the making of this issue; and its excel-| 
lence is due to our two W. F. M.’s—W. F. Mar- | 
shall and W. F. Massey—and Associate Editor | 
Scherer, who have conducted the paper with such | 
admirable efficiency during my trip abroad. But | 
that was to have been expected. 





For the many expressions of interest in my | 
foreign letters on the part of our readers, I am 
very grateful. One or two more articles not yet | 
published will complete the series, and I hope 
that some of the ideas in force among our kins- | 
men across the sea will be helpful to our South- 
land and its farmers. 

After all, the United States is the only country 
in the world in which any well-regulated Amer- 
ican could be happy to live. With our wide area, 
as yet so sparsely populated, our great natural 
resources, our splendid ideals of government, | 
and, even more, our high standards of life and 
morals, together with our freedom from the fet- | 
tering hands of dead men and dead systems | 


whether in politics-or theology—with these ad- 
vantages, I repeat, the United States must sooner 
or later become the acknowledged leader among 
all the nations of the world. 

We need only to educate our people to the ef- 
ficiency and thrift of the Germans, for example, 
and to avoid the wastefulness of land and mine 
and forest which have heretofore constituted our 
chief national disgrace. 

My chiefest wish is that the South of all sec- 
tions should most quickly learn this twofold les- 
son, and thereby make itself the foremost section 
of what must sooner or later become the fore- 
most nation of God’s earth. 

To work again toward this end, I am once more 
in harness, and with the earnest support of the 
hundred thousand Southern farmers who will 
read these words, we can do much. Let us set 
ourselves to the task. 

CLARENCE H. POE, 


Editor and Manager. 





The following of a crop of crimson clover with 
corn or cotton will not banish the clover bacetria 
if there is plenty of organic matter in the soil, 
and the eropping is not too long continued be- 
fore clover is again sown on the land. About a 
barrel of soil will do scattered over an acre to 
inoculate it and more will do no harm. 
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Switzerland—a Land of Incomparable Scenery and 
Successful Democracy. 





The Surpassing Glory of Mountain, Lake, and Sky 


Poe’s Eleventh Letter From Abroad—The Government a Genuine Democracy Instantly Re- 
sponsive to the Popular Will—Some Contrasts and Comparisons With Our Own Government. 


I think I spoke rather slightingly in my last 
letter of coming to Europe to see scenery. 

I had not then seen the Schaffhausen Falls of 
the Rhine, no less beautiful than Niagara, though 
not so majestic and impressive. 

I had not then seen Lucerne, girt about with 
its beautiful Alpine peaks and nestling beside one 
of the loveliest and clearest lakes in all the world, 
from whose blue waters rise the sheer walls of 
massive heaven-kissing mountains towering high 
above you in a rugged grandeur which contrasts 
strikingly with the serene beauty of the lake it- 
self. 

I had not then seen titanic Jungfrau, as I have 
now done—shouldering out the sky with its eter- 
nal mantle of snow while the thick clouds gradu- 
ally unveiled its glories to our eyes: first the 
great cap breaking out fitfully against the sky 
far up above the fleecy masses and then more and 
more of the great giant of mountains coming in- 
to view until the whole majestic form, dazzling in 
the sunlight, awed us with its solemn vastness. 
There came to mind that passage in the Bible in 
which Moses asked to see the Almighty’s face, 
and the Lord put him in a cleft in the rock and 
let but a part of His glory pass before him, lest 
the great leader of Israel should be overpowered 
by viewing too much glory at once: so was majes- 
tic Jungfrau gradually unveiled before our eyes. 

I had not then seen Lake Geneva, beautiful 
beyond the power of words to describe: bursting 
upon our sight as we came from the tunnel’s 
mouth as if it were a vision of Paradise. The 
day was perfect, and but a few long, lazy summer 
clouds nestled indistinctly against the far horizon, | 
the sheen of the water mingling with them until | 
it was impossible to distinguish where lake ended | 
and sky began, a fairy-like sail boat drifting idly 
on the bosom of the waters completing the scene 
and making it so ethereal that one seemed to 
have come at last to the land of the lotus-eaters, 
the dreamy rest-land where it is always afternoon. 
Only the Catalina Islands off the coast ot Cali- 
fornia have brought to my vision a scene So little 
of the earth earthy, so charged with the beauty 
and charm of the fabled isles of Hesperides. 

at 

Nor had I then seen the glaciers, those great 
mills of the gods that do indeed grind slowly but 
grind exceedingly small: working with the calm! 
patience of eternity, so quietly and with such su- 
preme scorn of man’s feverish haste in his little 
lifetime that long generations of puny men and 
women came and went before they learned that 
these titanic ice-rivers actually move at all—these 
colossal masses, miles in length and width, that 
wear down the mountain sides with the relent- 
lessness of death and grind the mightiest bould- 
ers into powder, or break them into a thousand 
fragments, or carry them in a resistless clutch far 
away from the place where they were found. It 
is almost as if I were seeing one of the belated pro- 
cesses of creation, looking as I do upon one of the 
primal forces of the earth, one of the forces with 
which the Almighty Power (only with strength 
and fury ten thousand times more striking) lev- 
eled the mountains, hollowed the seas, and carved 
out the continents after His pattern in the long 
ages before He gave man dominion over the fin- 
ished work of creation. 

wt 

It is fitting, then, that about these glaciers 
the clouds of Heaven should hover, now revealing 
and now concealing peak and valley and hillside; 
now leaving this valley in darkness while the ad- 
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| large measure in the American Constitution of 





in Kurope’s Little Republic Described in Editor 


joining one is bright with sunshine; clouds now 
just at our feet, next at our side, next just above 
us. And amid these surroundings, August as it 
is, we look down the deep crevasse in the glacier, 
great cracks in the ice thirty or forty feet in 
depth, hear the thunder of an occasional av- 
elanche of snow crashing down the mountain- 
side, and ourselves play snow-ball with one an- 
other! And yet, strange to say, all those wonder- 
ful things long promised and predicted to happen 
“on a cold day in August’? do not seem to have 


come true! 
& 


More than this, ‘“‘beyond the Alps lies Italy,’ 
and we are resting to-night at Brigue, preparatory 
to traveling by coach to-morrow across the famous 
Simplon Pass, landing us at Domodossola in time 
to see the sun set in an Italian sky. 

I have reached the conclusion, therefore, that 
European scenery is worth seeing. I would not 
say that it is grander than the Rockies, and for 
sheer loveliness I have not seen the equal of 
California, but the Alps have a glory such as few 
spots on earth can equal and such as must for- 
ever remain among the choicest memory-treasures 
of all who have the good fortune to see them. 


& 


Nor am I inclined to pass by the Swiss govern- 
ment and people without a word about them, for 
especially in the form of government is there a 
striking similarity between Switzerland and the 
United States. This little mountain country is 
perhaps, in fact, the purest democracy in the 
world, the same intense love of freedom that for 
centuries has made them honor the memory of 
William Tell with passionate devotion exhibiting 
itself in the governmental machinery with which 
the people work out their wishes. When the 
Swiss federal constitution was adopted a hundred 
years ago, the emphasis was left upon State 
sovereignty (as it seemed to have been left in a 


1787). Then in 1847 (as in America in 1861) 
some of the States thought their rights imperilled 
and seceded, but in Switzerland, as with us, the 
principle of a strong and effective national gov- 
ernment triumphed, and all traces of friction have 
long since subsided. Be it also said that in both 
countries constitutional amendments, adopted 
somewhat by force and irregularity, followed the 
conclusion of strife. 
5 & 


My purpose, however, is not so much to review 
Swiss history as to direct attention to the present 
form of government. Each State has a separate 
Constitution and Legislature as with us; there 
are Upper and Lower Houses of Congress elected 
much as we elect ours, but instead of one man as 
President with almost kingly power as we have, 
the Swiss Executive consists of a Federal Council 
of seven members. 

& 


It really doesn’t matter much, however, what 
sort of Legislatures or Congress or Council Switz- 
erland has, for with her unique plan of direct leg- 
islation all power is immediately in the hands of 
the people themselves—universal manhood suf- 
frage being in force. I know it is popular in some 
quarters to deride the initiative and the referen- 
dum on account of their unfamiliar names, popu- 
lar among some intelligent people to assume ig- 
norance of these very simple and very effective 
methods of government; and other people who, 
get all their opinions second-hand join in the | 
chatter of opposition like the Banderlog monkeys 
in Kipling’s Jungle Book. As a matter of cold 
fact and reason, however, direct legislation is 
nothing more nor less than the logical and in- | 
evitable conclusion of the principle of democracy, ! 
and must appeal to every man who believes, as I 
do, that “the remedy for the evils of democracy 
is more democracy.” 





& 
What then is the Initiative? 


Nothing more | 


ee, 
————, 


nor less than that the people, without waiting fo, 
the aid or consent of any band of politicians oy 
other powers that be, may “initiate” (that is 
propose or inaugurate) any measure which they 
wish voted upon. There are more than three 
million people in Switzerland—about as many as 
in two average Southern States—and if 50,009 
people join in a petition for any new law, it must 
be submitted for popular vote at the following 
election. 

And the Referendum? This is all there is to 
it—simply that laws may be “referred” to the 
people for settlement. All Constitutional ameng- 
ments must be so “referred” to the people for 
action, and more than this, if any Legislature or 
Congress passes a dangerous and unpopular Dil] 
a certain percentage of the people by petition may 
require that it also be “‘referred’”’ to popular vote 
for approval or rejection. 


& 


This is direct legislation—the initiative anq 
referendum—and in Switzerland it is working 
well, both in the separate States and in the Na- 
tional Government. Early in June, while our 
own Southern States were still agitated over the 
Frohibition question, the Swiss people had up for 
settlement the question of prohibiting the manu- 
facture and sale of absinthe, an especially danger- 
cus and hurtful intoxicant, the referendum going 
against the wets. 

Lowell in his admirable work on ‘‘Governments 
and Parties’ correctly pronounces the Swiss Con- 
federation ‘‘the most successful democracy in the 
world,’”? with the most intelligent and contented 
citizenship and the most economical and efficient 
government in all Europe. 


& 


While the principle of direct legislation could 
not be applied in American National affairs, ex- 
cept upon very momentous questions, there ought 
to be some such way by which, for example, the 
people could make their wishes effective in such 
matters as the popular election of Senators, while 
all Constitutional amendments, of course, ought 
to be submitted to popular vote. And in our 
State and municipal governments there is great 
room for the expansion of the direct legislation 
idea. Many a corrupt boss and ringster in our 
cities—and in some of our rural counties as 
well—would find himself, Othello-like, with oc- 
cupation gone, if the people held the whip hand 
in government all the time by being able to take 
any matter from the hands of an unworthy 
Board of Commissioners or Aldermen; or if these 
voters might also at any time force a vote upon 
any important public reform which the bosses had 
chosen to ignore or delay. 


& 

Several years ago Oregon, after a~ great fight 
led by one determined, resourceful champion (I 
believe his name is Uri) put*the principle of di- 
rect legislation into her Constitution, and at the 
State election there two months ago about a dozen 
important measures were voted on, the system 
giving entire satisfaction to everybody—except 
the old bosses. And now Oklahoma in our South- 
land, with a progressiveness that promises well 
for her future, has followed Oregon and put the 
initiative and referendum in her permanent State 
Constitution. 

It has long been a matter of regret with me 
that when Senator Tillman and his followers un- 
dertook the remaking of politics and government 
in South Carolina and the general broadening of 
democracy in the Palmetto State, that they did 
not set about having the people pass directly up- 
on measures rather than men—or at least upon 
measures aS more important than men. In al- 
most every case a man represents a variety of 
attitudes toward a variety of subjects, and the 
judgment of the people concerning the principles 
for which he stands is so warped and excited by 
his personal qualities and by extraneous prei- 
udices and emotions that the expression of dem- 
ocracy through such means is entirely inadequate. 

& 

Oklahoma and Oregon are pioneers among 
States as Switzerland was among nations. The 
same forces that rejected monarchies and set up 
the partial democracies of our time wil continue 
to lengthen their cords and strengthen their 
stakes. Given an intelligent electorate such as 
are the Swiss with their magnificent school sys- 
tem—one of the best in Europe—and direct leg- 
islation is the most effective means of promoting 
public virtue and of increasing the efficiency of 
government as the servant of the people. 

CLARENCE H. POE. 

Hotel Couronne et Poste, Brigue, Switzerland. 
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THE PROGRESSIVE FARMER. 











A Ten Days Winter Trip to Ohio. 





Mr. Meares Found the Farmers Busy With Out-of-Doors Work in Mid- 


December—An Education to See 
Impressive Contrasts with Home 
Messrs. Editors: Not long ago I 
read in your paper an Ohio man’s 


impressions of a visit South. Possi- 


bly some of your readers may feel 


interested in the ten days’ trip of a 
Piedmont (N. C.) farmer to Ohio 


last December. 


Everybody Doing Something on the 


Farm Even in Winter. 


The weather was very cold, raw 
and penetrating there, with flurries 


of snow and sometimes frozen rain 
and sleet, hard upon the ground. 
However, what impressed a “Tar 
Heel” most forcibly was the fact 
that on all the farms in the neigh- 
porhood of Columbus, Delaware, 
Newark, Strasburg, Dayton and 
wherever I went, people were all at 
work, doing something on the farm; 
husking corn from the shocks, haul- 
ing out manure, ditching, and so on 
with the various kinds of farm work. 

In my section, on the contrary, 
two weeks before Christmas it was 


the exception when any man was 
doing a lick of out-door work; even 
though the weather was more open 
and much milder; most of them in 
Piedmont N. C. at this time were 
strenuously chasing rabbits, sitting 
about the stores, or at home around 
the fire. This was true of blacks 
and whites alike, except with some 
land-owners in person and an occa- 
gional man who was absolutely in 
need of a little money for necessi- 
ties. 


Macadam Roads and Country Car 
Lines. 


From some of these towns and 
cities I drove at times over the well- 
graded hard, macadam roads or rode 
on the suburban electric lines that 
conveniently and quickly carried one 
almost to any and every farmers’ 
door, while in my country (David- 
son) the roads at many times of the 
year are impassable for loaded ve- 
hicles, poorly graded, ridiculously 
worked, and the people of the coun- 
ty, with a few exceptions, as much 
interested (especially the tax-+pay- 
ers) as a bull frog in the canals of 
Mars. 


Good Stock and Well-Kept Farms. 


Everywhere I went in Ohio the 
farms were fenced, things about the 
houses and barn lots, from the 
smallest to the best, were snug, 
ship-shape and well kept; cattle in 
the fields, sheep, hogs, horses, mares 
and colts, all in good condition and 
of recognized good breeding. In my 
section, possibly an occasional good 
pasture, a few scrub cattle in small, 
bare lots, few fields fenced, and an 
individual good cow or two, no sheep, 
how and then a mare and colt, with 
field after field of standing corn 
Stalks, with fodder and tops some- 
times cut off and pulled and with 
no stock of any kind to feed on them 
or tramp them down. 


The People Were Wide Awake. 


People on the farms, on the cars, 
in the towns and villages in Ohio 
whom I met and conversed with, 
were alert, polite, asking pertinent 
questions about North Carolina, her 
lands, crops, resources, climatic con- 
ditions, ete., all good listeners and 
interested in what the writer told 
them of our great natural resources. 
Not one man whom I met said that 
he would live in any country where 
the roads were in such wretched 


the Stock and Dairy Farms—Some 
Methods and Conditions. 


condition as they were in the great- 
er part of Piedmont North Carolina, 
no matter how good other condi- 
tions were, nor how low the price 
of land. 


Fertilizers, Prices of Pork, Tenants. 


I was struck and surprised with 
the fact that most farmers there 
used fertilizers on their corn and 
that the corn was planted two stalks 
to the hill; the corn crop was late 
in 1907 in Ohio and the yield 60 to 
75 bushels per acre. Both in the 
row and in the hill it was planted 


closer than in my section. 


Dressed fresh meat (hogs) in Co- 
lumbus was five cents per pound, hog 
round; ten cents in Salisbury, N. C., 
at the same time. Capt V. T. Hills, 
president of the bank of Delaware, 
Ohio, a wide-awake, progressive 
business man, capitalist, farmer and 
live stock raiser, traveled and famil- 
iar with conditions South, as well as 
West, told me that a tenant had a 
much better show to make money 
and get ahead in the South, than in 
Ohio. 


An Education Just to See the Stock 
Farms and Dairies. 


I had the pleasure of meeting and 
being entertained by Prof. Homer 
C. Price, Dean of the faculty of the 
Ohio State University, and saw the 
prize winning hogs and cattle, of 
this University, in condition, fresh 
from the great International Live 
Stock Show at Chicago. A day’s 
visit to one of the big horse import- 
ing and breeding farms near Colum- 
bus, 6,000 acres of land, 100 Ger- 
man Coach and Percheron stallions 
with mares and foals, and yearlings, 
a modern Dairy, containing 150 Jer- 
sey cows, over 100 buildings, includ- 
ing barns and houses for all em- 
ployees, with all modern appurte- 
nances, was an education in itself. 


“No Place Like Home.” 

When I returned to my home the 
day before Christmas, the roads were 
hub deep in mud and frequently dur- 
ing the winter almost impassable for 
an empty wagon from my home to 
Lexington. I never go over our 
roads now without contrasting them 
with the splendid ones I saw and 
traveled over in Ohio. I was try- 
ing to interest one of our largest 
land owners in a bond issue by the 
county. He was a successful farmer 
and lived on his farm. His answer 
to all my arguments was ‘‘Well, our 
roads are good enough in summer.” 

A tenant on my farm had eight 
acres sowed in Virginia Grey Winter 
Oats; the yield was fairly good. I 
said to him: ‘‘You would have made 
at least five bushels more per acre 
if you had seen to it when seeding 
the oats that your drill put the oats 
down regularly, instead of leaving 
spaces of a foot wide at intervals 
clean across the field.’”” He said he 
knew that his drill was not working 
right and not seeding regularly at 
the time he put in the oats. “But,” 
he remarked to me, ‘“‘we are getting 
enough oats off this piece of ground 
anyway.” 

The average farmer will listen to 
and take the advice of folks from a 
distance rather than their next door 
neighbor. 

The building of good roads should 
be a part of the teaching in our 
Agricultural and Mechanical College. 

The Progressive Farmer should 
be read by every one in North Caro- 
lina who makes his living out of the 
soil or who is interested in agri- 
culture. W. B. MEARES. 
Davidson Co., N. C. 


to Make and Use 


Messrs. Editors: As wheat seeding 
time is at hand I'll give you our 
methods of treating wheat and oats 
for smut. Very few of our farmers 
use bluestone, yet I presume most 
farmers in your territory are famil- 
iar with it. So I’ll confine myself to 
the formalin or formaldehyde treat- 
ment, 


How to Make and Use the Solution. 


Some dip the bags of grain in the 
solution and then set them out on 
a dripping board. Some pour the 
grain out on the floor and sprinkle 
the solution on with sprinkling pot 
and stir with scoop, but the method 
{ find to be most effective, is to 
make a solution of one pound of 
formaldehyde to 40 to 50 gallons of 
water. Put eight or ten gallons in 
a big trough with one end elevated 
so that the solution will all be at 
the other end. Pour the grain into 
this solution and stir with shovel 
or grain scoop until thoroughly wet. 
Then push it up to the other end of 
trough. When the trough is full 
cover it up with sacks or old blank- 
ets and let it stand for one hour. 
Put in bags and set them out so 


Hill Smut in Your Grain With Formal- 
dehyde. 


It is Regarded as Better Than Bluestone—This Article Tells You How 


This Smut-Killer. 


that they will not touch and by next 
day it will be dry enough to sow. 


Important Words of Caution. 


Don’t use the solution stronger 
than one pound to forty gallons of 
water. I use my watering trough, 
which holds about twenty bushels. 
So I can treat twenty bushels an 
hour. Formaldehyde is poison, but 
if you rinse out the trough no harm 
wil come to the stock. My reason 
for covering up with heavy covers in 
trough is found in the fact that for- 
maldehyde is a gas run into water 
for convenience in handling. Now 
in drying, this gas naturally escapes. 
If it is confined in the trough it will 
enter the cracks and whiskers of 
the grains of wheat. Right here is 
where the bluestone treatment falls 
down. It is next to impossible to 
wet these whiskers and cracks in the 
wheat with bluestone solution, 

Formaldehyde costs forty cents a 
pound by the single pound and when 
we buy it by the gallon it comes ata 
considerably less figure. Forty gal- 
lons of solution will treat 40 to 60 
bushels of grain. 

Formaldehyde should be clear and 





reject it. W. B. HARRIS. 








Made a 


Old Sweatmaker was infatuated 
with trying to raise cotton. Trying 
to raise it, mind you. He spread 
over ground enough and buried seed 
enough, such as they were. But 
what seed! A gaunt steer would 
have pronounced them little better 
than none. Also, they had scrub an- 
cestry; and if anybody had told Old 
Sweatmaker that the ancestry of cot- 
tonseed is a big thing, he would have 
laughed scornfully. 

& 

Old Sweatmaker did not begin to 
get ready to gtart to think about 
commencing work till the seed 
should have been in the ground. 
Then he found that part of his har- 
ness was gone. He had to go to 
town, while the good weather was 
passing. When he got home, he 
founé be didn’t know where he had 
left his plow. He had to waste time 
hunting it. He discovered it in a 
corner where he had not thought of 
finding it. When he went to hitch 
up, he found part of the plow was 
gou.>. Another trip to town while 
the precious good weather was pass- 
ing! 

& 

The manner of putting the seed 
into the ground was as poor as the 
quality of the seed; and when they 
were finally got into the ground, Old 
Sweatmaker took a long rest. To say 
nothing about cultivating the ground 
before the cotton came up, he did no 
cultivating till the grass and weeds 
about hid his cotton. It was neither 
plowed nor hoed. The. stalks that 
were to be let grow had to exhaust 
much of their vigor in competing 
with grass and weeds and with the 
cotton that was to be destroyed in 
chopping to a stand. 

& 

When Old Sweatmaker got into 
action finally, he labored away wih 
a rusty, dull old hoe till he earned 
his name fully. His mule cultiva- 
tion was of the same kind; and he 
went around and around a row of 
cotton till it looked like he would 








The Parable of ‘‘ Old Sweat Maker.’’ 


Cr the Man Who Worked Salt Water Out on His Brow and Hardly 


Living. 


get dizzy swinging around the ends. 
When the plants were blooming rap- 
idly, he kept on plowing and plowed 
deep, so that the bolls began to shed. 
His crop was late and needed a 
chance to fruit; but he was the kind 
that thinks there’s nothing more to 
be learned about growing cotton. His 
skinny mule, as well as_ himself, 
sweat on and on, in ill-advised la- 
bor—even when the labor did more 
harm than good. Old Sweatmaker 
always had to depend on someone 
else for supplies. It is supposed that 
he sweated himself away, for he dis- 
appeared one day, leaving debts be- 
hind; and has not been heard of 
since. 
& 


Moral: A man’s sweat does not al- 
ways measure his success. 

Lagniappe: Even if a large por- 
tion of the cotton is made by ineffi- 
cient labor, the grower who puts his 
head into the game will win the big 
yield prize nine times in nine. 

On the Q. T.: If somebody could 
capture all the needless labor in the 
cotton fields and put it to practical 
work, he could buy a kingdom every 
year. 

P. S.: Value your cotton crop in 
bales—not in acres; and note that 
the money you net on it is what you 
don’t have to spend for supplies. 

CHAS. M. SCHERER. 








Behind in Farming, but is Going to 
Catch Up. 


Messrs. Editors: I have decided 
that I need this paper, The Progres- 
sive Farmer. I have been in the 
cotton mill business for twenty years 
and decided last spring to go to my 
farm. I was partly raised on the 
farm and have always had a love 
for it, and I am now behind, for- 
gotten all I knew about farming, and 
I feel sure that your paper will help 
me. Mr. French was with the peo- 
ple of Granite Falls a few days past, 
and I think he put new life in some 
of them. W. L. COFFEY. 

Yaldwell Co., N. C. 
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COMMISSIONER 
DEAD. 


PATTERSON 


After Long Illness, ‘the End Came | 


Sept. 14.—An Efficient and Hon- 
ored Servant of His State—Major 
W. A. Graham Appointed as His 
Successor. 


Hon Samuel L. Patterson, Com- 
missioner of Agriculture of North 
Carolina, is dead. The’ disease 
which had heavily afflicted him for 
many months, bore him off Monday 
morning, Sept. 14th. The end came 
at his beautiful home in the ‘‘Happy 
Valley” of Caldwell County, and 
there he was buried in the presence 
of a large company of his neighbors 
from far and wide and of his official 
associates from Raleigh. Of his im- 





Hon. S. L. Patterson. 


mediate family only a wife survives 
him, but a large circle of his rela- 
tions share the loss and keen sorrow 
which has taken from them one they 
loved deeply and from the State one 
whom his people delighted to honor. 


Biographical] Sketch. 


The deceased was a son of General | 


and Mrs. S. L. Patterson, and was 
born at Palmira, the family home, 
March 6th, 1850. He married Miss 
Mary Sensiman, of Salem, April | 
17th, 1873. He was educated at} 
Wilson School, Alamance County, | 
and Finley High School, Lenoir, and 


at the Universities of North Caro-| 


lina and Virginia. 
Career of Public Service. 


He was chairman of the board of 
County Commissioners of Caldwell 


County from 1886 to 1890, when he| 


was elected a member of the House 
of Representatives. He was elected 
a State Senator in 1892 and served 
as Commissioner of Agriculture from 


lig93 to 1897, and was elected 


jin 1900. He was” again re- 
lelected Commissioner of Agriculture 
in 1904, which office he held to the 
\time of his death. 

| His long service as Commissioner 
of Agriculture is the highest tribute 
that could be paid to his efficiency 
and usefulness. The farmers of 
North Carolina knew his value to 
them and the gentle, attractive per- 
sonality of the man attracted all who 
came in contact with him. He was 
a man of tact, of fine judgment, and 
until the disease which ended his 
life laid hold of his energies, he was 
a tireless worker. 

When Captain Patterson first be- 
came Commissioner of Agriculture it 
was but a small branch of the State 
government—it was but the begin- 
ning of what it has since become. 
The office was soon made an elective 
one, like that of the Governor and 
the other State officers. 


His Impress Upon the State’s Agri- 
cultural Progress. 

As Commissioner of Agriculture 
Mr. Patterson built up a department 
that has accomplished untold good 
in North Carolina and have given 
more impetus and encouragement to 
the agricultural interests of the State 
than any other institution. For 
many years the chairman of the 
State Board of Agriculture was ex- 
officio chairman of the Board of 
Trustees of A. and M. College; in 
that capacity Mr. Patterson was a 
moving factor in the promotion and 
development of A. and M. College. 

Commissioner Patterson’s  fore- 
sight and wisdom were felt in every 
phase of agriculture in North Caro- 
lina. The live stock, poultry, truck- 
ing, horticultural and other indus- 
tries received their greatest encour- 
agement from him. For their bene- 
fit and protection special divisions 
| were created in the department, and 
|new officers appointed among these 
being the State Veterinarian, horti- 
| culturist, entomologist, ec., and be- 
| sides establishing splendid and suc- 
—— test farms, he but recently 
added to the department an official 
{to conduct demonstration farms. 


Mz ajor W. A. Graham to Succeed 
| Commissioner Patterson, 

As the successor to the late Com- 
|missioner, Governor Glenn has ap- 
|pointed Major W. A. Graham, Chair- 
|man of the Board of Agriculture and 
|present Democratic nominee for the 
office of Commissioner of Agricul- 
ture. Owing to the extreme illness 
of his wife, Major Graham has not 
yet been able to assume his official 
| duties. 











Fix for 


Messrs. Editors; I have just 


corn will be as high next year 
for feeding horses will be high. 
musually fine crops of upland 


condsiderable quantity of corn 


never killed in the winter, and 
-hose planted in spring. 
Wake Forest, N. C. 





Feed Will be Higher Next Year-- 


corn crop for this year, which shows that if all the corn in sight 
matures it cannot exceed the crop of 1907. 


crop is estimated as the same as last year, so the cost of grain 
lands by recent floods in this section will more than offset the 
fields of fine corn in this section, but we are going to buy a 

If our people will sow large areas in wheat and oats we 
can save considerable money on our feed bills next summer. 


Now is the time to make preparation for the wheat to be sown 
next month. Oats sown in September in this 


It Now. 
been reading an estimate of the 


This means that 
as it has been this. 


The oat 
The great loss of corn on low 


corn. I have never seen so many 


during the coming year. 


section are 
are worth so much more than 
N. Y. GULLEY. 


CURING AND HANDLING PEA- 
VINE HAY. 


Some Directions for Fair and Rainy 
Weather—It Saves Labor to Do 
Away With All Stakes and Racks. 
Messrs. Editors: I was amused 

when I read the piece by Uncle Billie 
of the A. & M. College saying that 
when he read of pens, stakes and 
racks in the field it reminded him 
of the fogy that put a rock in one 
end of his sack to balance his pump- 
kins. I was equally amused at his 
plan, which seems to me just as fogy 
as the other way. Why cut vines 
with a hoe, and rake with hand, 
when you can cut and rake ten 
times as much with mower and horse 
rake and do it just the same way 
he does with hand? If you sow the 
peas in rows you can cultivate flat, 
which is the correct way, and can cut 
them with mower just as well as if 
they were broad cast and rake them 
just as well. 

I have been curing nice pea vines 
for 15 years. I cut them with 
mower one day and rake them the 
next day in rows with horse rake 
and let them lie in the row until 
cured, which usually in dry weather 
will take 3 days. I then load them 
on wagon and stack or house them. 
{f I see it is going to rain before 
they cure, I shock them in shocks 
about as high as my head and large 
enough around to keep them from 
-alling over. I shock them of such 
size as not to have them to carry so 
1ar to make shock. Larger the shock 
the better, so it is not any larger 
around than an ordinary fodder 
stack. They can be put in the shock 
the day they are cut and will cure 
nice and bright. You should take 
pains and sharpen the top so as to 
shed water, 

I know of some people who stack 
them as they cut them in small 
stacks about the size of small fodder 
stacks; but this is unwise if weather 
is fair, because you will be handling 
100 pounds against 35 pounds after 
they are cured enough to go into 
stack. This shocking need not be 
done unless weather is not right to 
cure them. I don’t like for them 
to lie on the ground not raked up 
for more than one dew to fall on 
them. The dew will turn them dark 
after they are partially cured. They 
will cure in rows and in small shocks 
bright if put in shocks and rows 
green, 

I prefer for them to partially cure 
before raking because they rake bet- 
ier and have less weight. They are 
hard to rake while green. It is use- 
less to do so much work handling 
them by putting them on stakes. I 
can rake them and stack them while 
you are putting them on stakes; be- 
sides it would take a lot of stakes 
for a large field. Uncle Billie’s way 
will answer for an acre or two, but 
for ten acres or more would be too 
slow and expensive. It is not neces- 
sary to put any thing under the 
shocks; they will stay there for a 
veek of bad weather and only be 
vet a small portion at bottom. 
When moving them from shock to 
stack you can lay aside the wet por- 
tion at bottom and let it dry and 
take this and put on top of stack. 

F. C. FARMER. 





Franklin County Alliance October 8. 

Messrs. Editors: The quarterly 
meeting of the Franklin County 
Farmers’ Alliance will be held with 
Pearce’s Sub-Alliance on the second 
Thursday in October. The hour for 
meeting, 10 o’clock a. m. Brother 
Cates is expected to be with us and 
make one of his humorous speeches. 


Also Brother Edgerton and others| ~ 


are expected to speak. 
is in store for all who attend. 
W. H. STALLINGS, Sec’y. 











Springhope, N. C. 





O*E Second-hand Tornado 


Ensilage Cutter for sale. 
OcCONEECHEE Far, Durham,Nn.c. 





FACT LT TTI ag, 
KEITH’S 


Phosphate Lime 


FOR ALL CROPS. 


Double your Wheat, Rye, Oats and 
Truck crops, also Corn, Cotton, Peas, 
Fruit, Peanuts, Turnips, Etc., by using 


Keith’s Phosphate Lime. 
Those who are using it are the best 
witnesses. 
The U, S. Geological experts say it is 
the finest deposit they find in the Caro- 





linas or Virginia. The percentage of 
PHOSPHATE LIME is the highest they 
find, and they recommend it highly for 
agricultural purposes. - 











When prepared it is easily taken up 
by the plant. 

Cost one-third high grade guano and 
is worth more than a tonof any guano. 

For prices and testimonials, write 


B. F. Keith Company, 


WILMINGTON, N.C. 











THE 
COMMON SENSE 
COMPASS AND LEVEL. 


A simple, cheap device needed on every farm. 
Can lay out and level eS — ditches, 
get magnetic bearings andd r things. Send 
for ‘Circular D 9.”’ CHICAGO STEEL "TAPE CO., 6233 
Cottage Grove Ave.. Chicago, Il. 


LE (ti peg ) Lene ale 


STOCK, $. 
BUSINESS - Pit ol you cr. § er going toschool, 
write for Cata alogue and Special Of- 
fers of the saotoe Business and Shorthand Schools. 
Address J. H KING. President King’s Business College, 
Raleigh, N. C.. a Hy, Lrg N.C. 
We also teach Bookkeeping, Shorthand, Penmanship, 
etc., by mail. Send for Home Study Cireular. 


(EDICAL COLLEGE. 
OF VIRGINIA ~ 


Medicine, Dentistry, Pharmacy 
Seventy-first Session begins Sept. 15, 1908 
mM Graded first-class by the American Medi- 
cal Association on the record of its grado~ 
— Gass — Living experts? 
tite for terms and catalogue & 


S iristepher Tenpkins, M.0.,Dean, Richmend, Ya 
















“IS THE BEST." 
Write for Catalogue 
Piedmont Business College 

ne Va. 


Slig arin used Steinways; 1909 Model 
Lyon & Healys; and other remark 
able Bargains. Lyon & Healy, 
80 Adams St., Chicago. 


World's Largest Music House 
Our Great Re-Building Sale is Now in P. rogress! 





OR SALE.—Large comfortable dwelling with 
good cistern, out houses. one good tenant 
house, pecan grove, and good water. Twenty- 
nine acres of good land. One-half mile from 
town..,. Price $2,500, one-fifth cash, balance easy 
payments. On main line I.C.R.R. Town has 
three churches and good graded school. Ad- 
dress The Simpson Mer. Co.. Terry, Miss. 





THE NEW CENTURY AUTOMATIC GATE. 
Easily opened from wagon. No hinges, springs, 
castings or cog-wheels. Nothing to get out of fix. } 
Simple, easy and durable. Will last a 
life-time. Is being placed everywhere, r 
where other Automatic gates failed. #2=5 
Guaranteed to satisfy or money refund-? me i 
ed. Write New Century Steel, Wire & Iron “::"}'— 
Works, 602 S. Register St. SALTIMORE. MD ) 


Agents 










WANTED In a healthy location, position as 
superintendant on a farm for 1909 -have 
had experience in trucking, cotton growing etc. 
Reference furnished from present employer. 

J. H. J. AYSCUE, Mt. Pleasant, Ss. C 


“He aomwstahe Beton ‘Boves For Sale 


A good time} One dollareach. Collie Pups $4.00 each, 
JNO. H. JEFFERIES, - - Willard. N.C. 








When writing advertisers please mention 
this paver. 
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How to Prune Your Trees. 


Messrs. Editors: I want to find out 
when is the best time to top trees 
without killing them. I have a grove 
[ want to top. 

H. L. SUGGETT. 





Editorial Answer: First, it should 
be found there is some good reason 
for topping the trees in a grove be- 
fore it is done. Trees are often 
butchered up without any good ex- 
cuse. The danger from it increases 
when the pruning is improperly 
done. Two common mistakes is to 
prune in ways that split the limbs 
and to cut off limbs so far from the 
next larger limb or the trunk, that 
the wound does not heal quickly. 
Whenever a tree is pruned so that 
the wound does not heal shortly 
disease germs enter the part that re- 
mains on the tree; and decay 
sets in. It may not cause serious re- 
sults, but is likely to. Early spring 
is the best time for pruning. If 
pruned during the time growth is 
just starting, the sap is flowing and 
it will be almost impossible to make 
paint or grafting wax stick to the 
wound to keep out bad germs. Pure 
lead paint mixed with good linseed 
cil is the best dressing, and on large 
wounds should be applied twice a 
year till the wounds are healed. Feb- 
ruary is perhaps the best time for 
pruning in the Gulf States, while as 
far north as North Carolina pruning 
might well be done as late as the 
early part of March. 

Why not prune in the fall? It is 
often done with success, but it is 
not the best time. The pruning 
should be done at a time when the 


months will pass before the healing 


When pruning is practiced in fall or 
the early winter months, several 


process calluses about the wounds. 
In the lower South, the reason given 
in colder climates for not pruning in 
the fall has little value; it is that the 
cambium layer (the soft layer be- 
tween the hard wood and the bark) 
may be injured by freezing and the 
wood dry out and check. Whatever 
time pruning may be done, do not 
leave stubs sticking out from limbs, 
since nature cannot heal the wounds 
under such conditions. 

CHAS. M. SCHERER. 





Stalk Chopper Wanted. 


Messrs. Editors: Can you tell me 
where I can purchase a cotton-stalk 
chopper? I do not find them ad- 
vertised anywhere. Would also like 
to know if you can tell me if they 


are used successfully. I enclose 
stamp for reply. 
Very truly, 
JOHN T. LEWIS. 
Editorial Answer: Our’ corre- 
spondent should write Deere & 


Mansur Co., Moline, Ill., for their 
“Stalk Cutter Booklet No. 102,” or 
to Jno. A. McKay Co., Dunn, N. C. 
Both are successes, 





You are giving us the best farm 
paper published. Just keep it up; 
and give a little more attention to 
the needs of the small mountain 
farmer.—Wiley L. Carver, Madison 
Co., N. C. 





“Go on and the light will come to 





healing process will start quickly. 


you.’’—Jean D’Alembert. 








Cleared $41.50 an Acre on Cotton and 
$46.00 an Acre on Oats. 


Cotton, Oats, and a Crop of Peas A 
Same Land Within Eighteen M 
of It. 


Messrs. Editors: You wanted to 
know something about my oat crop. 
The oats were sown after cotton was 
gathered (do not remember the ex- 
act date) on good land that had been 
yielding 500 pounds of lint cotton 
per acre with 400 pounds of guano 
and a light sprinkle of stable ma- 
nure, 

I cut the cotton beds down with 
a cutaway harrow, then broke the 
land as well as I could with a single 
plow. The oats were drilled in with 
a two-horse disc drill, with about 
200 pounds of fertilizer per acre. 
About three bushels of seed per acre 
were used of the Appler variety. 

About the first of April I gave 
top dressing of 60 to 70 pounds of 
nitrate of soda, which seemed to pay 
me big. My total crop of oats 
amounted to 567% _ bushels, of 
which the four acre cotton patch 
mentioned above yielded 285 
bushels, 

My profits on both crops from 
there four acres I have figured out 
as follows: 


Cotton (at 12c.) and cotton- 

Seed. (Gt QOC?) soe scn 0 $248.20 

Cost of making (not includ- 
ing hauling to market).. 81.60 

Net profit on 4 
cotton 


acres’ of 


285 bushels of oats at 75c.. $213.75 
Cost of making and _har- 
vesting 


Net profit on 4 acres of 


Ne eats ighere ous ace, un aeee ate Kate $184.75 
The oats are figured above at 75|be laid to that. 


$166.60 friend of mine planted three acres 


29.00 


tl Made by Mr. Funderburk on the 
onths—Good Farming is the Secret 


cents a bushel, but they are worth 
much more than that on the market. 
The cost of $29 includes the seed at 
$1.05 per bushel, but does not in- 
clude the cost of threshing and 
handling the oats after they were 
housed. Of course I harvested the 
oats with my own machine, but I 
figured this in at what I would have 
had to pay for it. I have the oat- 
straw baled and on the oat land a 

fine crop of peas. 
W. HB. FUNDERBURK. 

Union Co., N. C. 





Home Growers Should Advertise 
Timothy Hay. 


Messrs. Editors: Can you inform 
me as to where I can get timothy 
hay in carload lots direct from the 
farmer, near enough here so the 
freight won’t eat it up? 

Any information given will be 
greatly appreciated. 

JOHN SATTERWAITE. 

Beaufort Co., N. C. 





Did Carbon Bisulphide Kill the Peas, 
Too? 


Messrs. Editors: I wish a little in- 
formation on the effects of carbon bi- 
sulphide treatment on cowpeas. A 


of peas which had been treated with 
the sulphide and not a pea sprouted. 
He thinks it was due to the prepara- 
tions being in the peas too long. Is 
there danger from this source? I 
will say that the weather was ideal 
for the growth of seed, so it cannot 




















Fyouhadasam-| Amatite will last for many 
ple of Amatite | yearswithout any care whatever. 
in your hand you|It is made to be trouble proof as 
would seein anin-| well as weather proof. 
stantwhyit needs} A roofing that consists of 
no painting or|smooth materials, made to re- 
coating to keep it | ceive a heavy coating of paint, 
waterproof. is not a roofing at all—the paint 
It has a rough|is the real roof. 
surface of rea/l| Ifyouaretold that certain roof- 
mineral matter on|ings don’t need painting when 
the weather side. | first laid, don’t be deceived into 
It is evident to| thinking that they are like Ama- 
anyonethatitisno/|tite. The first coat of paint has 
more necessary to| been applied at the factory— 
paint such a sur-|that’sall, and it will wear off ina 
face thanitis nec-| little while and require renewal. 
essary to paint a| No paint is good enough to 
stone wall. Stone | Make a durable roof; a thick lay- 
- ,,/erof pitch, faced with a real 
needs no paint; mineral surface, is far better — 
neither does Am-/and that means Amatite. 
atite. It is strong enough in it- 
self to bear the brunt of rainand 
wind and sun without a protec- 


tive coat of paint. A Free Sample and Booklet will 
To paint Amatite would be a/ pe sent on revuest to our near- 


waste of time and trouble. est office. 










































Free Sample 
and Booklet 

























BARRETT MANUFACTURING COMPANY 


New York Chicago Philadelphia Boston 
Cincinnati Minneapolis Cleveland St. Louis 
Pittsburg New Orleans Kansas City London, Eng. 





















F. W. BEISER. 
































HOW ABOUT YOUR 
COTTON SEED? 


Do you haul them to the depot, sell them at ten 

to fifteen dollars per ton, buy the meal at twenty 

to twenty-five per ton and give away your hulls 

wae inthe trade? Why not make your meal and hulls at 
your gin and save this enormous loss? © 

We build a line of plantation cottonseed hullers and 

separators, (3 to 18 tons daily capacity), that can be 

run in connection with any gin or saw mill and will 

grind your seed into meal and hulls as they come from 

thegin. They are fully guaranteed and are in success- 

ful operation allover the South. Write for catalogue. 
PERRYMAN 2 CO. BIRMINGHAM, ALA. 













TORPEDO 
SULKY 


Puts the land in the best 
possible shape, with the least 
labor. 

Made right or left hand, 
any size, 

Bottoms for various soils, 

B. F. AVERY & SONS, 
Incorporated 
Louisville, Ky., U. S. A- 





Atlanta, Ga.; Memphis, Tenn.; New Orleans, La.,; 
Dallas, Tex.; Oklahoma City, Okla.; New York City; 
Mexico City. 














VIRGINIA FARM AND TIMBER LANDS. 


For Sale,—Excellent farms from 50 to 1000 acres at from $7.00 to $15.00 per acre. 
Stock farms, grain and grass farms, cotton and tobacco farms and combination 
farms. We have the loamy chocolate soil with red clay subsoil, No better 
land in the south. Write for land and timber circular, orcallon :: at 


JEFFREYS, HESTER & CO., Inc., Real Estate Agents, Chase City, Mecklenburg Co., Virginia. 























THE ADVERTISERS IN THE PROGRESSIVE FARMER 


Are men and firms of known reliability, and will do as they promise. 
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Like Putting 


Your Money 
~ In Bank 


The Ludden and Bates Club Plan of 
piano selling was created for people who 
really want a high-grade piano, yet lack 
the ready money for its purchase. By 
joining the club of one hundred now 
forming, members can secure a really 
genuine 5400.00 New Scale Ludden and 
Bates Piano at once. We send you the 
piano as soon as your application is ac- 
cepted. You pay for ita little at a time 
each month. It’s like putting your 
money in bank, only better ;—you actu- 
ally save $113.00 on the price. 


The Ludden & Bates 


Scate PIANO 


Scale 


is a genuine $400.00 instrument if judged by the values of other pianos. It would cost 
$400.00 too, only for our plan of making and selling one hundred pianos at atime, in- 
stead of a single piano like other dealers. The saving to you is $113;-$287 instead of $400. 

The Ludden and Bates New Scale Piano is guaranteed for a life time. Has special 
pa sale and steel strings throughout. Full cabinet grand, balanced scale, as 
perfect as skillcan makeit. Double repeating action, with light, even touch. Gen- 
uine ivory keys. Beautiful cases of fancy walnut, mahogany or oak, lined through- 
out with birds-eye maple. Tone full and rich, with that peculiar “singing” quality 
found only in the highest grade of piano 

In case of the death of the head of the family we cancel the club contract and 
make you an outright present of the unpaid balance. The piano then belongs to you 
absolutely. This_free life insurance has allowed the completion of many a musical 
education, and is worth your consideration. It is practically an assurance that you 
will not lose your piano through inabiiity to pay dues. 

Write us at once for an application blank and complete description of different 
styles of finish. In this way you can make a selection that will delight you. You 
can leave the question of tone tous. We willsee that you get a perfect instrument. 
A well made, attractive stool and a beautiful scarf go with each piano. Write for 
full information of the club that is now forming. 


LUDDEN & BATES, Southern Music House, Dept. Y¥, Savannah, Ga. 


















THE HOME CIRCLE. 

















All letters intended for this Department should be addressed 
to ‘Aunt Mary,’’ care of Progressive Farmer, Raleigh, N. 0. 





























Delicious Hot Rolls, Flaky Biscuits 


AND THE LIGHTEST BREAD YOU 
EVER TASTED IS MADE FROM 


WILLIAM TELL FLOUR 








| Housewives ot The Pro- 
gressive Farmer Family 


should always tnsist upon 
getting the “William Tell.” 
There ts no other flour to 
equal wt. For sale every- 


Ask for it, 





where. 














MADE BY 


THE ANSTED & BURK CO., SPRINGFIELD, OHIO. 








Largest Vehicle Catalog ever published in South. Describes and 
rices, greatest variety high-clas Southern style Runabouts, Buggies, 
urreys, Wagons and Harness ever shown. Sent Free, Our plan of selling 

direct from factory savesagents’ and dealers’ prfits of 30 to50 per ct. 


That is our Proposition. Our vehicles are strictly as 
represented. Our Big New Catalog is full of vehicle 
information. Send for it now, Iti 

a] 


itis FREE. 
MALSBY, SHIPP & CO., Dept. 4 41 Forsyth. St. Atlanta, Ga. 








* PNEUMATIC 
ngle Drive cine". 
SYSTEM 
Complete with doutio box, Steam Cylinder Press, 
shione ramper, Improved Cleani 
Double Roll Condenser, Metal Lint Flues —e 
MAXIMUM OUTPUT WITH MINIMUM POWER. 
SAVES BELTS AND INSURES COOL BEARINGS. 
NO IDLERS OR COUNTERSHAFTS REQUIRED. 
~Write for Testimonial List, Prices, Terms, Etc.— 
sas MACHINERY COMPANY, 
OF ‘‘GIBBES GUARANTEED MACHINERY,”’—ALL 
BOX 1280, COLUMBIA, S. C, — 








When writing advertisers. please mention this paper. 


A Song Somewhere. 


There 1s ever a song somewhere, my dear, 
There is ever a something sings alway; 
There’s the song of the lark when the skies are clear, 
And the song of the thrush when the skies are gray. 
The sunshine showers across the grain, 
And the bluebird trills in the orchard tree; 
And night and day when the trees drip rain, 
The swallows are twittering ceaselessly. 


There is ever a song somewhere, my dear, 
Be the skies above or dark or fair; 
There is ever a song that our hearts may hear— 
There is ever a song somewhere my dear— 
There is ever a song somewhere. 


There is ever a song somewhere, my dear, 

In the midnight black or the midday blue; 
The robin pipes when the sun is here, 

And the cricket chirps the whole night through. 
The buds may blow and the fruit may grow; 


And the autumn leaves 


crisp and sere; 


But, whether the sun or the rain or the snow, 
There is ever a song somewhere, my dear. 


—James Whitcomb Riley. 








Have a System for Your Household 
Work. 


The woman who has to attend to all 
the duties of the home without help, 
or simply the help of her children, 
should have a complete working sys- 
tem. Care must be taken that the 
time get apart for the various items 
of housework is long enough to allow 
these to be thoroughly done, also 
that there be such arrangement as 
will allow all the members of the 
household some leisure each day. 


5 


It might be a good plan to arrange 
a time-table and hang it on _ the 
kitchen wall, having the work of 
each day for the entire week care- 
fully noted, with the time to be giv- 
en each item. The work can easily 
be arranged so that there will be 
little to do the last day of the week, 
which most people regard as a half 
holiday. 


& 
An early start should be made 
every day. In all households, great 


or small, each room should be thor- 
oroughly cleaned at least once a 


week, and rooms in constant use by 
say, a family of four or five mem- 
bers, should be cleaned every day. 
One day, every two weeks at least, 
ought to be devoted to the cleaning 
and arrangements of cupboards, clos- 
ets, etc. If windows are cleaned reg- 
ularly, the work can be done easily 
and quickly. Bright windows and 
clean fresh curtains usually indicate 
the character of the inmates of a 
dwelling. 

Washing should be done, if the 
weather will permit, the first of the 
week, and the ironing as soon as 
possible thereafter. Have a basket 
in which to lay the linen and cloth- 
ing needing mending, as they are 
ironed. This will avoid an extra 
handling, and it will be next to im- 
possible to overlook a garment that 
needs the ‘“‘stitch in time.’’ 

a 

A good motto to observe in keep- 
ing the machinery of the home run- 
ning smoothly is—A time and place 
for everything. 

AUNT MARY. 











A Few Things 


Worth Trying. 


Add a little sugar to over-salted 
soup or vegetables to neutralize the 
extra saltiness. 


A few drops of vinegar added to 
the water in which eggs are poached 
will keep the whites together, and 
they will lift out easily. 


When wishing to extract the juice 
from lemons, heat the fruit before 
squeezing; you will thus obtain-near- 


ly twice the amount of juice that 
| 


you would otherwise do. 


If the cover of a fruit jar sticks. 
do not attempt to wrench it off; sim- 
ply invert the jar and place the top, 
only, in hot water for a minute. 
Then try it and you will find it turns 
easily. 


Many a lamp burns dimly that 
could be improved if the burner were 
washed once a week in a strong solu- 
tion of hot soda water. Rub off the 





burnt wick instead of cutting it. 


Pour the coffee left over from 
breakfast, off the grounds, into a 
clean jar and use it to mix your 
ginger cookies with. It will give an 
extra flavor that is very agreeable. 


—_— 


An excellent cement for mending 
broken china is made by mixing 
flour with white of egg to the con- 
sistency of paste. Hot water does 
not injure, but rather hardens this 
simple cement, when dry. 

Lime sprinkled on shelves in the 
|store-room will keep jellies, jams, 
eanned fruit and pickles from _ be- 
coming mouldy. The lime should 
be renewed occasionally, as it loses 
its power after long exposure. 

AUNT MARY. 





I have been a member of The Pro- 
gressive Farmer Family for fifteen 
or twenty years and regard it as 





the best farm paper printed.—H. M. 
| Seowent, Brunswick Co., N. C. 

} 
| “In everything you do consider 
| the end.’’—Solon. 
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Now let me give Home Circle read- 
ers three excellent cooking recipes 
for fall and winter dishes. Possibly 
many readers know them already, 
put if you are not acquainted with 
these recipes, try them and I think 
you will like them. 

x] 

Winter Squash Pie.—Remove the 
skin and cut the solid part of the 
squash into cubes, cook until tender, 
then mash until smooth. Strain it 
through colander, and to each tea- 
cupful of squash add two cups of 
milk, two well beaten eggs and a 
half teaspoonful each of grated nut- 
meg, ground ginger and cinnamon. 
Sweeten to taste with all sugar, or 
with both sugar and = syrup, then 
pour into a deep pie plate lined with 
crust and put into a hot oven to 


bake. 

wt 
Southern Waffles.—Beat smooth 
two scant tablespoonfuls of cold 
hominy. Into this stir one well 


beaten egg and a pinch of salt. Add 
gradually a pint of flour into which 
has been sifted one heaping tea- 
spoonful of baking powder. Stir in 
sufficient sweet milk to make the 








Three Good Additions for Your Fall 
and Winter Cooking. 


batter as thin as that used for pan- 
cakes. Have the waffle iron very hot 
and well greased, pour in the mix- 
ture to half the depth of the iron, 
close, and bake over a hot fire. But- 
ter as soon as removed from the fire 
and serve immediately. 


& 

Oyster-Chiecken Pie.—Prepare and 
disjoint a chicken, put in a vessel, 
cover with cold water and stew un- 
til it begins to get tender. Season 
highly with salt and pepper. Have 
ready a deep baking dish lined with 
a nice crust; remove the largest 
bones from the chicken and place a 
layer of meat in the crust. Dredge 
it with flour, then add a layer of 
oysters with salt, pepper and bits of 
butter sufficient to season the oysters 
only, and repeat these layers till all 
the chicken and oysters are used. 
Pour in half the gravy from the 
chicken and some of the oyster 
liquor. Cover with a top crust and 
bake one hour. 





& . 

Follow directions carefully and 
you will have some dishes that will 
delight your household. 

AUNT MARY. 








Nutritious Baked Apples. 


Dear Aunt Mary: I want to give 
a recipe for cooking apples that 
makes them more nutritious, and 
they are also more easily prepared 
than when made into pies or dump- 
lings. Wash and core the apples by 
cutting out the stem and bloom 
ends in the shape of a funnel, but 
do not peel. Cover the bottom of a 
ten-inch pudding pan with the ap- 
ples, placing them on end and fill 
the upper cavity with a little piece 
of butter; and fill the pan with wa- 
ter until it comes two-thirds the way 
up on the apples. Sprinkle one cup 
of sugar over the apples, place in 
the oven and bake until the water 
is all out. If the oven should be too 
hot, and they should get brown too 
quickly, place the pan on top of the 
stove and let the water boil out. 

MRS. BIRDIE K. GLADNEY. 





Figs Dried and Figs in Ribbon Cake. 


Dear Aunt Mary: I want to tell 
you my way of drying figs. Make a 
thick syrup, using white sugar. Scald 
the figs until they are clear; then 
drain from the syrup and put on 
granite pie plates to dry, turning 
them over every day. When dry 
enough (so they are soft, but not 
moist enough to melt the sugar), I 
pack them in pint jars, large-necked 
bottles, or bright tin coffee cans lined 
with buttered paper; a layer of su- 
gar, then roll the figs in sugar and 
Press in firm. Fill all spaces with 
Sugar and spread a little between the 
layers. Then seal to keep air out. 
The only trouble with these is, the 
demand is greater than the supply. 

They are fine just so, and we like 
them in this ribbon cake: Two cups 
Sugar, one-half cup butter, one cup 
milk, and three cups flour. Put one 
teaspoonful of soda and two of cream 
of tartar in the flour, and sift two or 
three times. Mix above ingredients 
as named. Take one-third of this 
mixture and add the well-beaten 
yolks of two eggs, one and one-half 
cups of dried figs cut fine and 
dredged with flour. Flavor with 
Vanilla and bake in one loaf. Add 
the well-beaten whites of four eggs 
to the white part of the original cake 
mixture, flavor with lemon and bake 
in two loaves. Put the- layers to- 
Sether with frosting, placing the 
dark layer in the center. 

Have any of the Home Circle tried 








drying figs as they come from the 
bush, as they do in California? If 
so, tell us your experience. 

MRS. H. C. DOW. 





Sell Something Every Time You. 
Buy. 


Dear Aunt Mary: If a man will 
make a rule nevér to go to town to 
buy up things that he can produce 
at home, without taking along for 
sale enough of home and farm pro- 
duce to pay for what he brings back, 
he will prove himself an unusually 
level-headed farmer. And it is eas- 
ily done. Town folks are just hun- 
gry for what goes to waste unheeded 
by farm folks. 


Raise curled parsley, Christmas 
lettuce and celery. And how many 
gallons of delicious unfermented 


fruit juices could be saved by our 
farm sisters, and be sold for fabu- 
lous prices at Christmas time! 

It is all in having a fertile brain— 
and a back-bone. SINCERE. 





How Do You Destroy Black Ants? 


Messrs. Editors: What will des- 
troy the large black ants that infest 
one’s dining room? 

EDWIN L. GREENE. 

It is likely that a number of simple 
methods are known to our readers. 
We would be glad to print some good 
ones. 








A Market for Cores. 


The garden of the new house of 
the Rev. Mr Brown backed against 
the play yard of an orphan asylum. 
Hight-year-old Johnny Brown was 
allowed to scale the fence and play 
with the orphans Presently Mrs. 
Brown noticed that her appple sup- 
ply was dropping low. She asked 
Johnny if he’ were not eating a good 
many apples for a small boy, says 
London Opinion. 

“Yes, mother,’’ he replied. 
to;”’ 

“Oh, indeed!’”’ queried Mrs Brown. 
“Are you quite sure?” 

“Oh, yes, mother, they’re needed. 
I just got to eat all I can stuff down.”’ 

“But why, my dear?” 

“Because,” said Johnny, earnest- 
ly, ‘‘the orphans need the cores.”’ 


“T got 





“Never forget what a man says to 
you when he is angry.’’—Henry 
Ward Beecher. 


A Division of Purpose. 


Some years ago the Yankee 
schooner Sally Ann, under command 
of Capt. Spooner, was beating up the 
Connecticut River. Mr. Comstock, 
the mate, was at his station forward. 
According to his notion of things the 
schooner was getting a ‘“‘leetle’’ too 
near mud flats, which lay along the 
larboard shore. So aft he went to 
the captain and, with his hat cocked 
on one side, said: 

“Cap’n Spooner, you’re getting a 
leetle too close to them flats. Hadn’t 
ye better go about?”’ 

The captain glared at him. 

“Mr. Comstock, jest you go for- 
ard and tend to your part of the 
skuner. I'll ten to mine.”’ 

Mr. Comstock went for’ard in high 
dudgeon. 

‘‘Boys,” he bellowed out, ‘‘see that 
that ar mudhook’s all clear fer let- 
tin’ go!” 

“AY, GY, Sire 

“Let go, then!” he roared. 

Down went the anchor, out rattled 
the chains, and like a flash the Sally 
Ann came luffing into the wind and 
then brought up all standing. Mr. 
Comstock walked aft and touched 
his hat. 

‘Well, cap’n, my part of the 
skuner is to anchor.’’—Everybody’s. 





Make One Friend a Day. 


One of the busiest men in a busy 
city says: “I try to make at least 
one friend a day.’”’? That seems more 
than most of us can manage, and yet 
the wayside spring of a country road 
makes a friend of every passer-by.— 
Woman’s Home Companion for Sep- 
tember. 


STRAWBERRY FARMS FOR SALE 


Also cotton and tobacco farms, and timber 
lands, in the famous Chadbourn and adjoining 
strawberry belt and other sections of the South. 

Write or see me if you want to buyor sella 
farm or real estate of any kind anywhere. 

Send for my list of farms and town property. 


B. H. HARNLY, Real Estate Agent, 
Chadbourn, N. C. 











THE 
STIEFF 


SHAW 
PIANOS 


ARE within the reach 
of any buyer because 
they are sold direct by 
their maker to you. 
Write to-day for spe- 
cial bargains we have on 
hand at present. 


CHAS. M. STIEFF 


Manufacturer of the Stieff and 
Shaw, the Pianos with the 
sweet tone. 


SOUTHERN WAREROOM: 
5 West Trade Street, 


CHARLOTTE, N. C. 
C. H. WILMOTH, Manager. 








































qOWER'S 
47SH BRANY 


The cleanest,— — 
lightest.—and 
most comfortable 


SLICKER 


at the same time 
cheapest in the 
end because it 
wears longest 


300 Everywhere 


Every garment guar- 
anteed waterproof 
Catalog free 


As TOWER CO BOSTON USA 
TOWER CANADIAN CO LIMITED TORONTO CAN 


reace 



























al AT WALF PRICE 


\ < 
\7Q\ FREIGHT PAID. 
RS, The Favorite is a household 
“ word in a quarter of amillion 
, homes, but we want to sell a 
/ cam * inillion more right quick, we 
‘ therefore willsellathalf price 
freight pre-paid. Best washer made. Washes any- 
thing that can be washed by hand, and is the light- 
est running and does better and quicker work 
Write today for prices, it willsave you money. .» 


FAVORITE WASHER CO. Box 26, MUNCIE, IND. 




















“THE OLD RELIABLE” 





LANTERNS 


THERE ARE NONE “JUST AS GOOD” 
WHEN YOU BUY A LANTERN INSIST ONA ‘‘DIETZ’’ 
macesy R. E. DIETZ COMPANY new vornx 


Largest Makers of Lanterns in the World 
ESTABLISHED 1640 











PIONEERS AND LEADERS 





Are especially adapted” for a. Southern 


climate. If you buy a MATHUSHEK you 
run absolutely no risk and have a piano that 
will stand by you; what the climate is does 
not matter. Let us send you our catalogue 
telling why itis the best. We will place a 
piano in your home on trial and take your 
old instrument in exchange, CASH OR 
EASY PAYMENTS. 


MATHUSHEK PIANO MFG. CO. 
NEW HAVEN, = CONNECTICUT 

















Every farmer ought to read Prof. 
Massey’s new book 


“Practical 
Farming. 


























A volume specially prepared to filla 
long felt need, by a well-known writer. 
The science of agriculture is made easy 
to every one. There are chapters on 
the Soil, its origin and conditions; the 
Plant, its structure and Physiological 
functions; Manures and Fertilizers; Till- 
age; Protection of the Soil from Wash- 
ing and Loss: Crop Rotation; Crops and 
Cropping; Practical Horticulture; Fruit 
Culture, etc., etc. A most invaluable 
book, indispensiable alike to the student, 
the practical man and the amateur. 


REGULAR PRICE, $1.50 NET. 





Our Price: Progressive Farmer, one 
year ($1.00), and “Practical Farm- 
ing’’ ($1.50), both for $2.25. 
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“What's Ghe News?” 











THE POLITICAL OUTLOOK. 


Students of practical politics 
ly sizing up the situation as the campaign goes 
along. It is their business to study the signs and 
keep up with the indications. And what is the 
situation? Who will be elected President, Bryan 
or Taft? The first thing one thinks of in making 
answer to this question is the overwhelming land- 
slide majority by which Mr. Taft’s party won in 
the last Presidential election. The next thing is 
the manifestly wise platform and methods which 
have been adopted in this campaign by Mr. Bry- 
an’s party and the undeniable increase in his pop- 
ularity. Manifestly, there is promise that his 
party will poll a much greater vote than it did 
four years ago. And Mr. Bryan’s personal strength 
seems also to have grown greater among the 
masses, regardless of party. The qualities of en- 
thusiasm, honesty, real sympathy with the mass- 
es, and plain speech which have made Mr. Roose- 
velt so popular, belong in a splendid degree to 
Mr. Bryan also, and in very many respects, party 
alignments aside, Mr. Bryan has qualities which 
logically fit him to take up the work which Mr. 
Roosevelt must leave next March. Another thing 
which comes to mind as one observes the political 
situation is the diminished majorities given to 
Mr. Tafts party in the elections just held in Ver- 
mont and Maine. 


are constant- 


es SS 
THE NEW YORK HERALD’S ESTIMATE. 


But the most authoritative statement of the 
situation is probably that given by the New York 
Herald which has unusual opportunities for ob- 
servation and has been unusually accurate in past 


forecasts. The Herald’s summary is as follows: 
Total votes in electoral college....... 483 
Majority necessary to choice.......... 242 
Republicans reasonably sure of....... 206 
Democrats reasonably sure of......... 161 
Republicans to win must gain......... 36 
WDeOMOCKAtS WEL WAIN «6 sos ec he cn ews 81 


The Herald’s doubtful States are Colorado, In- 
diana, Maryland, Minnesota, Montana, Nebraska, 
New York, Utah, South Dakota, Wisconsin, and 
West Virginia—116 votes. The Solid South, of 
course, including Kentucky, Missouri, and Okla- 
homa, with Nevada, are put down as Bryan States, 
while a “‘surprise”’ list is made up by the Herald 
of those States which may hardly be called doubt- 
ful yet contain possibilities of a surprise on elec- 
tion day. This list of ‘“‘surprise States’’ contains 
California, Georgia, Kentucky, Missouri, Nevada, 
North Dakota, Oregon, and Rhode Island. Fur- 
ther speculation we leave to our readers. 

HUGHES’S FIGHT FOR RENOMINA®BION. 

It is so much the worse for his party in New 
York and not for Governor Hughes that there was 
such stubborn opposition to his renomination. He 
has made a straight, square fight for good gov- 
ernment and good morals, and has never flinched 
in what he conceived to be his plain duty as Gov- 


ernor of the big State of New York amid a “‘per- 
It was not re- 
garded as ‘‘good politics’ to renominate him, and 
hence the stubborn opposition of the temporizers 
who would rather get the offices than to do what 
is required by official oaths. 

Among those who did not want to see Mr. 
Hughes renominated was, strangely enough, Presi- 
dent Roosevelt, but the more interesting part of 
his attitude in the matter is, that he came to favor 
the renomination of Governor Hughes. In a re- 
cent conference with the New York leaders, the 
President, at Oyster Bay, is reported to have 
said: 


verse generation” of politicians. 


“IT have no intention of trying to dictate the 
action of the Republican State Convention. But 
I am a citizen of New York and am, therefore, 
entitled to express my judgment on such an issue 
as the nomination for Governor. And my judg- 
ment is that it is absolutely necessary to renomi- 
nate Mr. Hughes.’”’ 


And so his record, 
friends made 


his character and his 
it ‘‘necessary’’ to renominate Mr. 
Hughes; and whether he wins or loses in the com- 
ing election, he richly deserved the renomination 
his party convention gave him by an overwhelm- 
ing vote on the first ballot. 


oe oe 
HUGHES’S DEMOCRATIC OPPONENT. 
The important part played by the State of 


New York in any game of National politics justi- 
fies a word about local politics in that State. The 
character and following of Governor Hughes com- 
pelled his renominaton by the Republicans as has 
just been related. The overtowering question 
then with the Democrats of New York was, Who 
can beat Hughes? It may be said that in their 
choice of an opponent for Hughes the Demo- 
crats have made a wise play. When Hughes was 
elected two years ago there were considerable 
gains by the Democrats, and among the officers 
elected by that party was the Lieutenant-Gover- 
nor of the State, Lewis S. Chanler. 

During his term of service alongside Governor 
Hughes, Chanler has made a record that has 
added to his popularity, and it was good politics 
to name for Hughes’s opponent the man who had 
defeated Hughes’s running mate two years ago. 

& a 
WRIGHT’S FLYING MACHINE FLIES. 

Sharing honors with the Presidential candi- 
dates in public interest for several days is the re- 
markable series of achievements of Orville Wright 
and his flying machine at Fort Meyer, near 
Washington, D. C. The lamentable accident the 
other day in which his companion lost his life 
and the inventor came so near sharing the same 
fate, is nothing more than an accident and does 
not affect what has already been accomplished by 
the machine in actual aerial flights. The break- 
age of a propeller blade and the tragic wreck fol- 
lowing it will no more hinder the development 
and use of the flying machine than the breaking 
of a piece of harness followed by a fatal runaway 
will stop men from using horses and buggies. 

The flying machine is here to stay. The inven- 
tor has demonstrated that the problem of human 
flight in the air has been carried beyond the 
stage of flippant jest and is more than a mere 
dream of harmless perpetual motion enthusiasts. 
The tests were made to meet certain Govern- 


ment requirements, for the War Department is|’ 


earnestly studying and encouraging the develop- 
ment of the flying machine for military purposes. 

The machine which made the. record-breaking 
flights at Fort Myer is a heavier-than-air flyer. 
It has no balloon attached and is not lifted by 
gas. It has broad wings and a gasoline motor. 
It skims along a track on the ground, then rises 
in the air, taking the motor and a man with at, 
and flies. The inventor flies as a bird flies—by 
knowing how. He took his machine to a height 
of 250 feet in the air and also sailed around the 
drill grounds dozens and dozens of times, then 
across, describing the figure 8, making a tested 








—<——— 
speed in flight of 40 to 50 miles an hour and 
remaining in continuous flight for an hour ang 
fourteen minutes! 

af & 

“THE NATIONS’ AIRY NAVIES,” 

Yes, the flying machine has arrived, And it may 
be expected soon to take its place among the pra. 
tical utilities of the age along with the telephone 
the automobile, and _ wireless telegraphy, We 
should not be surprised to find within five years 
airships of the Wright type in as frequent use in 
suitable weather as the automobile was five years 
ago, and the sight of them passing over our farms 
singly and in flocks is something that need not 
now be more surprising than interesting when it 
comes. In view of these recent achievements of 
the flying machine, what new significance hangs 
about these lines from Locksley Hall: 

“For I dipt into the future, far as human eye 
could see, 


Saw the Vision of the world, and all the wonder 
that would be; 


“Saw the heavens fill with commerce, argosiesg of 
magic sails, 

Pilots of the purple twilight, 
with costly bales; 


dropping down 


“Heard the heavens fill with shouting, and there 
rain’d a ghastly dew 

From the nations’ airy navies, grappling in the 
central blue; 


“Far along the world-wide whisper of the South- 
wind rushing warm, 
With the standards of the peoples plunging thro’ 
the thunderstorm.’’ 
of ow 
MATTERS MERELY MENTIONED. 

A tremendous argument for better efforts to 
conserve our forests is repeated by the recent 
enormously destructive forest fires in Minnesota, 
—On October 7th Bryan and Taft will be guests 
of honor at the annual banquet of the Chicago 
Association of Commerce. The inland waterways 
will be the subject for discussion.—There have 
been two or three attempts by ‘‘night riders” in 
Mississippi to repeat what has been going on in 
Kentucky. Several prominent farmers have found 
notices not to haul any more cotton to gin or they 
would “get paid’ on their way back home. This 
“night riding’? lawlessness is a good thing to put 
down with a mailed hand at the very start.— 
Count Leo Tolstoi, the Russian author and re 
former, was eighty years old a few days ago. 
Congratulations came to him from all quarters 
of the whole world, and the event was celebrated 


by Tolstoi’s admirers throughout his own coun- 
try. 





PROGRESS OF THE CROPS. 


Of the two great crops of corn and cotton, lit- 
tle more can be said than that they have made 
satisfactory progress toward maturity during the 
week. No conditions have been prevalent which 
would affect the yield one-way or the other, ex- 
cept so far as a generally favorable season of 
fair, temperate weather aids the normal progress 
of the maturing crops and promotes the processes 
of harvesting. 

Upon the whole, the weather conditions have 
been favorable also to other crops, and the week 
has seen a gratifying improvement of conditions 
in all that were backward. The prospects are 
good not for an overwhelming harvest but gel- 
erally for an ample one. 





A THOUGHT FOR THE WEEK. 


Don’t follow the man who thinks it is Ameri 
can to be slick. There may be many illustrations 
that will occur to your of cases of successful 
sharpness, but they are so exceptional as to prové 
the rule. The old way, the steady way, is the 
right way; put a little more in the measure thal 
you need to give a good basketful of fruit, and 
don’t simply have a little display on top of supe! 
ficial attention and industry; give a little mor 
work than you are asked to give, and it will show, 
on one hand that you are unpurchasable, and, 
on the other hand, you esteem it an honor to givé 
more than is required at your hands in every de 
partment of life’s effort—From a Sunday Talk 
by Governor Chas. E. Hughes Reunion Week i? 





Troy, NY. 





4, 1908. 
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THE PROGRESSIVE FARMER. 














BETTER HAVE A SEED CORN PATCH. 


Dr. Williams’s advice in last week’s paper is 
about the best that could be given where a farm- 
er has put off selecting his seed corn till now. 
But in going through a field and selecting the 
stalks that bear two ears that are surrounded by 
hundreds of others that bear but one, he will 
be more apt to get the one-eared type than the 
two eared, for the stalks around have furnished 
the pollen and have impressed their nature on 
the grains. The only real way to improve seed 
corn is to plant a seed patch and eliminate all 
plants that do not come somewhere near the ideal 
plant you want, by taking out the tassels while 
green, so that pollen will be furnished only by 
the best plants. And it is too late to do this 
when corn is ripe. Good seed corn must be bred 
with a good ancestry, and you can not get that 
in the fall in the general crop. 





RATIONS FOR DAIRY COWS. 


I have tried in years gone by the feeding of 
cottonseed meal with clover hay and corn silage, 
and I found that two and three pounds of the 
meal was as much as could be fed with ‘safety 
daily. I have known dairymen who started out 
with the six and eight pound rations of cotton- 
seed meal, but the rapid loss of cows compelled 
them to change to a lower rate of the meal. Cot- 
tonseed hulls analyze with some food value, but 
it takes too much of the vital energy of the ani- 
mal to get the food so that, like wheat straw, 
they are exceedingly poor roughage. The best 
place for the cottonseed hulls is in the manure 
gutter to absorb the liquid manure. In a coun- 
try like ours, where we can grow the best of pro- 
tein hay in peas, clover and alfalfa, why should 
we make our cows eat chips? Cows can get near- 
ly as much out of planer shavings as from cotton- 
seed hulls. 


Far better raise the protein hay in peas and 
clover than to buy or feed hulls. Cows may be 
starved into an unnatural appetite. I once sawa 
half starved cow on a cotton platform eating cot- 
ton out of the sample hole in a bale, but I do not 
think she got any less hungry. With pea hay, 
oats and vetch, crimson clover hay, etc., we need 
very little of the bran or cottonseed meal. The 
Delaware station once tried the feeding of a lot 
of cows with silage and bran, and then changed 
them off to cowpea hay instead of bran, and they 
did fully as well and when put back on the 
bran, they fell off in yield of milk. Cottonseed 
meal and hulls as a ration will kill cattle as fast 
as anything I know if, if you keep it up any 
length of time. 





YOU ARE NOT OBLIGED TO GROW RAG 
WEEDS. 


A wheat-growing correspondent asks when rag 
weeds should be turned under. The best thing 
is to get rid of rag weeds on the wheat stubble. 
Our friend says: ‘‘Tobacco growers cannot help 
having some wheat fields left to grow up in such 
vegetation as will grow on a wheat stubble.’’ They 
can help it if they will. Let the rag weeds start 
on the stubble and then turn them under and sow 
peas. Or if you still have the impression that you 
can not improve your land with peas while grow- 
ing tobacco, let the rag weeds grow till they start 
to bloom and then mow them off closely with the 
stubble that is left, and if you do this every year 
you will get the land clean of rag weeds, for they 


must seed to reproduce the growth, and if the] 


stubble is mown every year you stop the seeding 
and will have no rag weeds after a few years. 
Too many assume that rag weeds are a neces- 
Sary result of wheat growing. Now, if you let 
the rag weeds ripen and turn them under you 
will be simply stocking the land with the seed. It 
would be better. to mow them before seeding, 
and cure them for a rough sort of hay to feed to 
dry cattle, for if fed to milch cows the hay will 
make the milk bitter. But even if cut at that 
stage for hay you will gradually find that you 
have less and less of the rag weeds. 
But let them start and turn them under and 
50W peas and you will smother out any that start 
later, and will have a crop that will help your 
land and help you to make more tobacco, too, if 
you manage the rotation right. If I was growing 
tobacco and became convinced that I had to keep 
My land poor to grow tobacco, I would drop to- 
bacco and grow crops that would let me improve 
the land. But you can grow tobacco and still 
improve the land with peas and clover I know, 
for some are doing it and getting better tobacco 
crops than those who are afraid of peas and 


clover. The turning under of the rag weeds will 
add humus-making material to the soil, but peas 
would give more and better material. Get rid of 
the weeds and grow something better. 





HOW TO PREPARE BLACK SWAMP LAND FOR 
GRASS. 
The black swamp soil has a large store of or- 
ganic nitrogen which, through drainage and 
cultivation will become available, but it is usu- 
ally deficient in phosphoric acid and potash. It 
will make rank stalks of cotton but not a pro- 
portional crop. While this lack would not so se- 
riously interfere with a grass crop, even the 
grass will be better food for stock if the lack is 
supplied. In order to get a good pasture you 
must use seed enough at the start to make a 





thick sod, and should not allow cattle on it till 
the sod is strong enough to prevent their pull- 
ing it up by the roots. Harrow in the prepara- 
tion of the land 300 pounds of acid phosphate 
and 25 pounds of muriate of potash per acre. — 
Sow ten pounds of tall meadow fescue and ten 
pounds of red top per acre, and then scatter five 
pounds of white clover seed, as it will be hard 
to keep these mixed in the grass seed. Brush 
over lightly with a smoothing harrow. Turn no 
stock on till the sod is established, and then 
never when very wet so that they will pouch the 
land. Go over occasionally and scatter the drop- 
pings and run a mower over to cut off the 
weeds that’ may appear before they seed. Then 
give it a little acid phosphate and potash each 
alternate spring, and the longer it stands the bet- 
ter the sod will be. W. F. MASSEY. 








Some Practical Farm 


Questions Answered. 





FARMERS WHO DO NOT READ AND STUDY 
ARE THE SOONEST CAUGHT BY FRAUDS. 


Messrs. Editors: I enjoyed and appreciated 
Professor Massey’s note on thee so-called ‘‘Alas- 
ka’? wheat. Ask him to let.us hear more as to 
this wheat. J. D. GASKINS. 


There is little need for saying anything more 
about the so-called ‘‘Alaska’’ wheat. The pro- 
moter was smart enough to avoid agricultural 
papers with his fairy tale, for he knew that he 
would be caught at once. The Saturday Evening 
Post sent a special messenger out there to inves- 
tigate and he found that what we have been say- 
ing about this wheat was true, and that the Post 
had been duped into publishing a misleading ar- 
ticle. The illustrated story papers were the ones 
that were caught, and the men who will be caught 
and waste their money on this old fraud will be 
the men who think they can not afford to take a 
farm paper and study their profession. - And it is 
always so. All over North Carolina farmers have 
paid the fertilizer formula men their dollars for 
a humbug recipe that wasted their manure, and 
believed all that the promoters told them about 
the Experiment Station being in league with the 
fertilizer factories, unconscious all the while that 
in mixing the recipe they were losing the most 
valuable part of their manure to make a little of 
the peddler’s stuff. And all because they do not 
real and study. 

The very fact that it came out in a paper not 
an agricultural paper, and had not been noticed 
first by those familiar with such things, stamped 
humbug on it at once; for when anything of real 
value appears the men who are engaged in the 
hunt for such things are the ones who get it first 
and test it, and whenever you see similarly won- 
derful stories in the popular story papers from 
some one who is’ unknown in the agricultural 
world. set it down at once as a fraud. This wheat 
has had a variety of names. It has been called 
“Mummy” wheat, and the tale then was that it 
was found in a mummy case in Egypt, where it 
had lain for thousands of years and still retained 
its vitality. Then it was called ‘‘Seven-Headed” 
wheat, or Egyptian wheat, and now the promoter 
comes out with the fairy tale about finding it in 
Alaska. The fact is, that it is a very poor wheat 
which millers long ago rejected. 





BETTER NOT USE WOOD ASHES FOR IRISH 
POTATOES. 


A Briston, Tenn., subscriber says that he has a 
piece.of rather stiff land he wants to plant to 
potatoes next year. Part of the land was in pota- 
toes this year and made at rate of one hundred 
bushels per acre. He can buy wood ashes deliv- 
ered at $3 per ton, and thinks of using two tons 
of ashes per acre, and cover with manure between 
now and December. Would this be well, or what 
is better? 

The application of ashes and manure as sug- 
gested would probably make a larger crop of po- 
tatoes, but you would probably have a large 
amount of unmarketable ones because you would 
encourage the scab fungus. If you can buy good 
hard-wood ashes for $3 per ton, buy all you can, 
but do not use them on potatoes, for the lime in 
them, by sweetening the soil, will encourage the 
scab fungus, and the manure will, to some extent. 
{f the manure alone is applied by December broad- 
cast it may have no bad effect, and then you will 
need to apply to the potatoes only acid phosphate 
and potash. The land that only made one hun- 
dred bushels of potatoes this year, would be bet- 
ter if crimson clover was sown on it to turn un- 


clover or rye on the land at once, for there is 
nothing that so promotes the product of potatoes 
as a green winter cover to turn under in the 
spring, especially on heavy land that needs the 
lightening effect of the green matter. Put the 
manure on liberally and then apply 800 pounds 
of acid phosphate and 100 pounds of the muriate 
of potash per acre in the furrows, and I think you 
will get a good crop. Sow rye and Crimson 
clover at once, one bushel of rye and 15 pounds 
of clover seed per acre, and spread the manure 
on this and turn all under in spring. Use the 
ashes on your corn crop or on wheat but not on 
potatoes. 





PERCENTAGES AND COST OF HOME-MIXED 
FERTILIZERS. 


Tt am asked to tell what will be the percentages 
in the following mixture: 


800 pounds best acid phosphate; 

809 pounds cottonseed meal; 

300 pounds high-grade sulphate of potash; 
100 pounds of nitrate of soda. 


Also, what will the mixture cost? 

It will vary somewhat, depending on the an- 
alysis of the cottonseed meal. “A first-class arti- 
cle of cottonseed meal should contain 7.10 per 
cent of nitrogen, 3.10 per cent phosphoric acid, 
and 1.80 per cent of potash, but under the pres- 
ent law in North Carolina it seldom goes that 
high, as the mills do not try to have it richer 
than the law requires. 

Kight hundred pounds of 16 per cent phos- 
phate means 128 pounds of phosphoric acid. 

Eight hundred pounds of cottonseed meal 
should mean 56.8 pounds of nitrogen, 24.8 of 
phosphoric acid, and 14.4 pounds of potash. 

Three hundred pounds of high-grade sulphate 
of potash means 150 pounds of potash. 

One hundred pounds of nitrate of soda means 
15.7 pounds of nitrogen. Hence your ton would 
contain— 

72.5 pounds of nitrogen, 
152.8 pounds of phosphoric acid, and 
164.4 pounds of potash; or approximately— 

3.6 per cent of nitrogen, 7.6 per cent of phos- 
phorie acid, and 8.2 per cent of potash. 

What the exact cost would be, it is hard to say, 
but if the materials are bought and mixed at 
home, it should not cost more than $28 to $30 
per ton. 





HOW TO GROW VETCH AND CRIMSON 
CLOVER. 


Mr. J. E. Elkins says: ‘‘The Government has 
sent me a lot of hairy vetch seed. Please tell me 
how to prepare the land and sow it. Also how 
to grow crimson clover. What kind of clover is 
best for this section?’”? The land should be well 
plowed and harrowed and about three hundred 
pounds of acid phosphate and twenty-five pounds 
of muriate of potash harrowed in. It will take 
half a bushel of seed to sow an acre, and you 
should sow some winter oats with it to hold the 
vetch up, say about a bushel of oats. Then get 
some soil from a garden where English peas have 
long been grown, and scatter a barrel per acre of 
this to inoculate the vetch. 

Crimson clover should be sown now at rate of 
sixteen pounds per acre treated in the same way 
as the vetch sowing oats with it to make a good 
hay and a safe hay for feeding. The winter- 
growing crimson clover is about the best for 
your county, for red clover will hardly summer 
well there. The vetch and oats may be sown 
broadcast and harrowed in or drilled with a wheat 





der in spring. In fact, you should have either 





drill. W. F. MASSEY. 
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BLinonE FARMS [ABERDEEN ANGUS BULLS 


Biltmore, N. C. 


JERSEYS-—tThe high standard ana | | 
sbow yard qualities of our Jerseys are known 
as far and wide as the Jersey breed. 

The Biltmore Jerseys are Business Jerseys | 
During the past year our herd including a! 
large number of heifers and the dry cows, aver- | 
aged 5350.90 lbs of 5.88% milk. There are 37 | 
Churn Tested cows now at work in the herd. A | 
few young bulls and heifers, and also bred | | 

heifers forsale. . 

BERKSHIRE S—VWesitill have | 
some beauties for sale. Boars and sows. 

POULTRY -—Barred and White Ply- 
mouth Rocks, White Wyandottes. <A splendid 
assortment of 1908 males and femaies for sale. 
Whit and Brown Leghorns, of these we have 
only cockerels forsale. Send for prices, etc. 

SPECIAL: 200 pairs mixed Homers and Dra- | 
goons pigeons, nests and a Saga sale. De- 
sire to sellas a whole. Prices 
Address BILTMORE FARMS, Biltmore, N. G. 


5000 NEW LISTS 


Just out, send for one telling you all 
about my high bred fox hounds, South- 
down sheep, stallions, colts and fillies, 
shorthorns, pointers and setters, prices 
right. Horse and mule buying for the 
South a speciatly. 


J. D. Stodghill, - 





Shelbyville, Ky. 


OAKWOOD FARM 


Jersey Cattie 
and 
Berkshire Hogs 
87 cows produced in 1907 14175 
lbs. butter, or an average of 383 
lbs. per, cow; 30 of the herd made an average of 
over 400 lbs. My herd was tested by a represen- 
tative of the U. S. Dairy Dept. Ihave no cows 
for sale, but a nice lot of young stock from 
these cows. The older heifers are bred to Em- 
{nent X now atthe head of my herd. Heisa 
son of the famous Eminent sold at auction for 
$10,000. If you want cows that pay a profit, 


Write and get prices. 
Newton, N. C. 
AND 


R. L. Shuford,  :: 
MAMMOTH BLACKS 


I have more male pigs than I can 
mate and for a few days will sell 
at $8.00 each, former price $10. 
These are very fine and will go 
quick. Cash with order. Refer- 
ence Bradstreet and Dunn’s Com- 
mercial Agencies. 


John A. Young, 
Greensboro, N. C. 











POLAND CHINAS 











ROSE DALE STOCK FARMS, 
JEFFERSONTON, Va. 





SOUTHERN Some Ups and Downs. 
HOG AND STOCK FARM Only once has there been disease 
among these sheep: that was when 
O. L. BARRY, I bought some registered sheep, and 
ALEXANDRIA, - - - VIRGINIA. with them brought the stomach 
Poland China pigs, bred sows and gilts ‘or sale. worm, which nearly ruined the flock. 


Herd made upof the best blood of the breed. 
Pigs for sale outof First Prize State Fair win- 
ners. Pigs 3 months old, 810; boars large enough 
for service, $15. Send check for what you want 
and if you are not pleased with what I ship, re- 
turn at my expense and I will return your 
money. 


Bank Accounts Increased 


By breeding Duroc Jersey, the most prolific hog 
bred. Forty-seven pigs in one year from Vir- 
ginia Dare 34800. Pigs from eight weeks up. 
also bred sows, to go at a bargain. Also Minor- 
cas, R. I. Reds, White Leghorns, to quick 
buyers. ies SHENK, 
URAY, Virginia. 





a 


The Aberdeen Angus 


breed of cattle has furnished the highest 
priced carload of steers (in America )every 
year Save one for seventeen years. 

Su Home Farm is headquarters ip 
South | or cattle of this wonderful markei 
topping breed. Our cnief stock bull is a 
brother of Gay Lad that was champion 
butl of —- during 1895-96, and late 
sold at $3050.00. 


A.L. FRENCH, Propr., 


R. F. D., 2, Byrdville, Va. 
Farm and Station, Fitzgerald, N. C. 


























Duroc and Tamworth Hogs. 
No better stock to be had than mine. Satis- 
faction guaranteed. I always ship with privi- 

ilege of return. R. W. WATSON, 
Petersburg, Va. 


MISCELLANEOUS. 
GOOD HONEST MONEY 


























—IF YOU WANT THE BEST REGISTERED— 
Standard Bred Essex Hogs, 
Horses, Jersey -— Scotch Collie 
Cattle, Black: = 3 
or B. P. Rocks, S. L. Wyandottes, S. C, Brown 
Leghorn, Buff and Partridge Cochin Bantams 
—and Eggs in season, address OPEN VIEW 


FARMS, Robt. L. Abernethy, Propr., Mount 
Holly, N. C 
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Sunnyside -:- Berkshires 


Boars in service, Dominant; sired by Premier 
Longfellow; Peerless Premier, grandson of 
Lord Premier 50001 and of Premier Longfellow; 
imported Hightide Commons, one of the great- 
est boars that ever crossed the Atlantic. Sows 
equally good, of the very best blood and breed- 
inginall the country. Pigs for sale at reason- 


And You Get Your Pay Every Night 





Do you want to make some good honest 
money and get your pay every night? 
Write a line—a postal will do—to speci- 
al circulation manager of 


The Progressive Farmer, 
Raleigh, N.C. 


And he will sett om aoe. Worm ioem 
ing into, H 





Sheep Have Been on Mr. 


have been on the farm continually 
ever since. 


But my registered stock died, and I 
finally got rid of the stomach worm, 
being worse off by several hundred 
dollars for the experience. Then the 
dogs got into them twice, and did a 
good deal of damage. When I can 
first remember we had only the 
white-face native sheep. Since then, 
we have had at times the Merino, 
Southdown, Cotswold and Hamp- 
shire Down bucks. But for the last 
fifteen years I have been using only 
Shropshire bucks, the best I could 
get, and I intend to keep on using 
them. 


These sheep are acclimated and 
healthy, and I am building up a herd 
of my own to suit this climate. I 
keep about thirty-five breeding ewes 
and those who are competent to 
judge say they are fine specimens. 

I house them at night in the fall 
—through lambing time—and till 
warm weather. Then they are turn- 
ed to pasture. Sheep to do _ well 
must be fed as any other stock. 





Why Do I Keep Sheep? 


(1) Because the wool makes such 
good cloth for the children, such 
warm blankets, such nice druggets 


and rugs. We _ have several woolen 
mills in this State that are glad to 
make the wool into whatever you 
wish. 

(2) The mutton is fine, not only 
for the family, but there is a demand 
for mutton in the State that is not 
supplied. 
(3) I have always been able to 
sell my best buck lambs for breeding 
purposes—and the rest I can easily 
sell for 10c. and 12%c. per pound. 
(4) It pays to keep them for the 
above reasons alone—but I want to 
emphasize this point: I don’t believe 
we can bring our red clay Piedmont 
lands to their highest development 
unless we keep live stock—and there 
is no kind of live stock superior, for 


Scott’s Farm Forty-seven Years 


Four Reasons Why More Farmers 
Should Raise Sheep. 





and He Tells 


Our Readers Why He Still Keeps Them—They Are Valuable for 
Wool, Mutton, Breeding Stock, and for Farm Betterment, 
FOR SALE. ‘ : ‘ 
, Messrs. Editors: When I came|this purpose, to the sheep. They 
rom wosnlngs vservienbe age, 0 yc tetd into the world 47 years ago there! will keep the land clean of most 
| right. Call or write us your wants. were sheep on this farm, and they|weeds, and the droppings of the 


sheep are evenly distributed on the 
land so that it will be in excellent 
condition for the crop to follow. 

I now have my sheep in a fifty- 
acre field and, as those who are fa- 
miliar with sheep know, they go to 
the shade to keep from flies almost 
the entire day. I have built a cheap 
shed of straw and brush in the field 
on a poor spot to attract the sheep 
from the fence corners where the 
droppings would be more or less 
wasted. It works to perfection, and 
nothing in the way of manure is 
wasted. This field goes to wheat 
this fall, and I feel sure that it will 
be a better and cheaper preparation 
than a crop of peas, besides wool 
and mutton to sell. 


To the Beginner. 
Don’t expect too much profit at 
once. Don’t pay high prices for 
sheep that are not adapted to your 


climate; use native sheep, and 
get the best buck you can 
regardless of cost. Don’t ex- 
pect them to live on nothing, and 
without care and attention. Don’t 


keep too many, but carefully weed 
out each year the inferior ones, and 
use for mutton. I would not advise 
every farmer to keep sheep, but we 
all know that a great many farmers 
could keep sheep with profit to the 
owner—and to the betterment of 
the farms. Where labor is scarce 
sheep will — to keep the farm 
clean. 





Put Sheep Instead of Gullies on Your 
Hills. 

As often as I can I go to the pas- 
ture at sunset and watch the sheep 
scatter over the field grazing. There 
is no more inspiring scene connected 
with farm life. I think many farm- 
ers are making a mistake in not 
fencing their farms and _ keeping 
more live stock, and especially sheep. 
What an improvement it would be 
if we could see stock grazing, in- 
stead of seeing the fields wash into 
gullies as we so often do? In clos- 
ing, I want to say that I consider 
the keeping of sheep absolutely ne- 
cessary to accomplish the very best 
results on my farm. 

ny. W.- SCOPT. 





Alamance Co., N. C. 








Ghe Open Stall 


It is Preferred to the Box Stall 











FOUND! 





able prices. 
Headquarters for Aberdeen-Angus Cattle. 


W. R. WALKER, Union, S. C. 





ARROWHEAD FARM. 


Red Polled Cattle, Dorset Sheep, Poland Chinas, 


of the best breeding. 
Sam’l B. Woods, :: 


Charlottesville, Virginia. 


One of the best Commission Houses for you 
| to ship your Peaches, Apples, Watermelons, 
| Lopes, Berries, and everything in this line to. 
Write them to-day. They are 

rFiew ltt & Company, 
10 E. Camden Street, : ; BALTIMORE, Md 


ers of Some of the 


Editors: 
with those who advocate the box 
stalls for dairy cows and especially 
those who claim that it is the ideal 
stall. It does not seem to me to 
have any advantages over the open 
stall with gutter behind, while it cer- 
tainly has many disadvantages. In 


Messrs. 








DON’T BUY DUROCS 


From cheap, inexperienced breeders; order 


from the old reliable firm 


L. M. WHITAKER & CO., Mu!berry, Tenn., 


one of the oldest breeders in the South. 6Qhead 
of 10 to 12 weeks old pigs now ready to hip. 


Write for prices. 


becarefully addressed. It is im- 
bortant to give the box, street 


number or department in answer- 





Large English Berkshires, Choice Pigs, 


Ready to ship from Imported Stock. 
D. L. FARRIOR, - - 





Raleigh, N. C 


ing advertisements. Always state 
that you saw the advertisement in 
The Progressive Farmer. 


All letters to advertisers should 


fact, it is impossible to keep a cow 
clean in a box stall. I had a bit of 
experience recently. One of my cows 
came up in the evening a little lame; | 
seemed a little uncomfortable in her | 
stall. So, after she was milked, |] 
had her turned in a shed 12x60 feet. 
This was a shed I keep straw in to 
litter my horse stables. The straw 
was fully two feet deep all over it; 
and the result was she had to be 
washed the next morning before she 
was decent to milk. 














I cannot agree} 


for Dairy Cows. 


by Mr. Shuford and is Used by Breed- 
Finest Jersey Herds. 


I am sure that the open stall with 
gutter behind is the ideal stall for 
the dairy cow. If I only kept one 
cow, I would certainly use this kind 
of stall and would prefer a cement 
floor and gutter to anything else. Of 
course, I want either well bedded. 
Here I might state that I use noth- 
ing but sawdust. 

A medium sized cow does not need 
a stall more than 4 feet, 10 inches 
long by 3% feet wide. This gives 
|her all the room she needs to be 
| comfortable, and I think that is all 
that is necessary. I believe there is 
just as much reason in saying that a 
man would be more comfortable in 
a bed 6 by 8 feet as to say a cow 
needs a stall that wide. 

I recently sold three Jersey cows 


(Continued on Page 11.) 
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w Live Stock Troubles. 
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Three Reasons for Early Marketing Hogs. 


The Younger Meat is Juicier and Better, it is Cheaper to Make Than Old 


Meat, and There is Less Risk of 


Maturing Stock, Feed Balanced Rations, and Make Money on Your 


Hogs. 


Messrs. Editors: Radical changes 
are constantly taking place and no 
where is this fact more evident than 
in live stock circles. Only a few 
years ago, comparatively speaking, 
all classes of live stock were market- 
ed late in life. For example, the 
steer from three to five years, hogs 
from twelve to eighteen months, and 
even Jonger, while sheep were class- 
ed in the same category, and to-day 
we find the younger things com- 
manding the very highest price on 
the market. In some places, depend- 
ing altogether on the conditions, the 
growing of the winter lamb is prov- 
ing to be a very profitable line of 
work. There is reason for this 
change, else it would not have been 
made, and with the hog in question, 
it can be answered from three view- 
points. 


More and Better Lean Meat. 


First, the general tendency to-day 
is for a hog of more lean meat and 
less fat in proportion to lean. By 
keeping a hog for a longer period 
there comes a time when the growth 
stops; that is the accumulation of 
bone and muscle. All additional 
weight is in the nature of fat. If 
an animal is kept unduly long he 
loads up with this material and, as 
a result for direct consumption, the 
carcass is very undesirable. This is 
especially true in the South where 


Losses—Start With Vigorous Early 


smaller animal. The first question 
is an important one as a drove of 
hogs due on the market three weeks 
Or a month previous may be destroy- 
ed during this time by the ravages 
of some disease. The writer has 
seen several cases of this kind, and 
it seems evident that it does not pay 
to risk. While*a hog should not be 
marketed until he is in condition, we 
should select an early maturing kind 
and push them rapidly from the 
start. A day’s set-back means even 
more in the end from the standpoint 
of satisfaction and profit. 


Less Loss by Accidents if Hogs Are 
Not Too Heavy. 


As to the last question, accidents 
often happen to large and over-grown 
hogs. This: may not be so true in 
the South where considerable num- 
bers of the products are butchered 
on the farm, yet there are many 
chances for it to happen. In the 
West, however, as an example where 
all classes of hogs are transported 
alive to a central market, the dan- 
gers of loss are evident to those who 
have watched the unloading of a 
train filled with porkers. Some are 
smothered, others killed by excessive 
heat, while still others are crippled 
so that they cannot walk across the 
scales to the slaughter pen. These 
are all serious losses and such car- 
ecasses are consigned to the tankage 





the animal is butchered on the farm 
for home use or sold to the dealer to 
be retailed from the city markets. 
We are not granting the fact that 
some fat is not desired, for such 
would be an erroneous conclnsion. 
An animal which is all lean does not 
have a succulent, juicy flavor in the 
meat like one that has just the right 
right amount of fat. The undesir- 
able animal is the one which has 
been excessively loaded with fat, 
making the carcass very greasy and 
undesirable for direct consumption. 
Hence we say in conclusion, from 
the first assertion, that we must al- 
ways cater to the demands of the 
market if we expect the highest 
price for our products. 


Meat Made Early is Cheaper. 


Second, conclusive evidence from 
every college and experiment station 
and practical farmers who have 
taken it upon themselves to keep 
records (a valuable practice) shows 
that as the hog increases in size 
and age the cost of production in- 
creases. This is true not only in 
the hog but in every class of farm 


vat where they give little or no profit 
to the shipper. One dead hog in a 
small drove will cause a serious set- 
| back on the credit side of the ledger. 


What is Good Weight for a Market 
Hog? 


As to the weight of a hog, our 
| Standard should be from one hun- 
| dred and fifty to two hundred 
/pounds at six months of age; from 
two hundred to two hundred and fifty 
at eight months of age. This is the 
handy weight animal and the large 
numbers which go to market at this 
size and age prove conclusively that 
it can be done. Starting with strong 
vigorous, early maturing stock, and 
feeding balanced rations, are the se- 
cret of success in this business. 
R. 8S; CURTIS. 
Animal Husbandman, N. C., A. and 
M. College. 





The Razor-Back——Plans and Specifi- 
cations. 


Ix Texas they have the razor-back 
hog. He is made up of Swiss cottage 
architecture. The highest peak of 





animals. By keeping the hog for a 
longer period there comes a time 
when the cost of production is ac- 
tually more than we can ever ex- 
pect to reap in return. This has 
reference, of course, to the added 
weight in the later periads of life. 
In such cases our profit comes not 
from the added weight in the latter 
period of a long fattening process, 
but from the cheaper cost of produc- 
tion early in life. We really gain 
during the third or fattening period 
of an animal’s life by adding value 
to the whole carcass; that is, adding 
the right proportion of fat to lean 
and not by increased pounds of gain 
at this period, which will sell at a 
greatly advanced price. 


Less Risk of Loss by Disease. 


Third, chances of disease and acci- 
dent are much less in a younger and 





his corrugated back is six inches 
labove his tail. His tail hangs like 
a dishrag from a back window. He 
| leaves the impression of a man start- 
ing late to his office in the morning. 
He lives on roots and peanuts. He 
will help his neighbor gather the 
crop by crawling under the fence at 
night. Crossing him with blue blood 
gives little improvement. The only 
effective way to cross him is with a 
railroad train. He can hide himself in 
a hay stack where the hay knife has 
been rammed in and pulled out. His 
side meat is sometimes used for win- 
dow glass. He is imperishable and 
can be used for a posthole digger.— 
F. D. Coburn, address to Knife and 
Fork Club. 





“Send me six hundred men who 
know how to die.’—Charles Jean 























Separators than right now. 


TIME T0 BUY 


CREAM 


SEPARATORS 
NOW 


‘There never was a.better time to buy the best of Cream 


The advantages derived from the use of the goo4 Cream 
Separator are greater in the fall and winter than at any other 
time, —when the cows are old in lactation, the loss of butter- 
fat is otherwise greatest, and butter prices are highest. 

Likewise are the advantages of the superior DE LAVAL 
separators greatest over imitating separators when the milk 
is hard to separate and the weather is cold and variable 

In every case a DE LAVAL, separator, of suitable size 
will surely at least save its cost between now and July Ist 
next, and go on returning 100 per cent per. year on the invest- 
ment for twenty years to come. 

The agricultural and particularly the dairying outlook 
was never brighter and more promising. 


WHY NOT BUY NOW ? 
Send for Catalogue of 1908 Latest Improved Machines. 





42 E. Mavison STREET 
CHICAGO 
1213 &1215 Fiieert Sr. 
PHILADELPHIA 
Draumn™ & Sacramento Sre. 
San FRANCISCO 


THE DE LAVAL hy tui co. 
Genera’ ces: 


165-167 BROADWAY 
NEW YORK. 


173-177 Wiiam Srreet 
MONTREAL 
14 &16 Princess Street 
WINNIPEG 
107 First Strreer 
PORTLAND, OREG. 








The Open Stall for Dairy Cows. 
(Continued from Page 10.) 


that were 17 years old, that had 
stood in an open stall for 12 years; 
they were sold, all in good health 
and still breeders at 17 years of age. 
So they must have been comfortable 
or they would not have lasted that 
long. A few months ago, I visited 
what is considered the finest Jersey 
herd in the world, and it is not own- 
ed by a millionarie either, but a good 
practical business man, and I found 
cows like Rose Fern Rose Bud, that 
brought $2,750 at auction, and Lady 
Letty Lambert, a cow with a record 
of 24 pounds of butter in 7 days, 
tied in on open cement stall, or a 


have. 


a mighty good thing to aid the 
open stall in keeping the cows com- 
fortable—and healthy. 

EB i. 





SHUFORD. 


Eczema of the Pasterns of Mule. 

Messrs. Editors: I have a mule 
crippled in all four feet. From the 
fetlock to the top of the hoof they 


will appreciate any 
the disease, and also a treatment for 
the same. J. J. M. INGRAHAM. 


(Answer by Dr. G. A. Roberts, Vete- 
rinarian North Carolina Experi- 
ment Statfon.) 

The condition does not differ ma- 
terially in appearance in the early 
stages from that of simple scratches, 
but from the infection which occurs 
the irritation is continued with the 
production of a most foul-smelling 


secretion. At this stage it is com- 
monly called ‘grease,’ but later 
when frequent red warty-like 


growths have appeared, it is called 
“grapes.” Among the agencies in 





Barbaroux. 


treatment, the quarters should be 





stall like any common dairyman can) 


And I have found a well-filled silo | 


are badly inflamed and itching. The; 
mule is constantly biting the parts. | 
We have treated her for scratches, | 
but she continues to grow worse. [| 
information | 
which you can give me in regard to, 





first looked after, and a clean, dry 
place, with plenty of fresh air should 
be provided, or the turning out on 
grass, when there is no dew or rain. 
The affected parts should be thor- 
oughly cleansed with soap and wa- 
ter, then bathed several times a 
day with a solution of one teaspoon- 
ful of creolin and one-half ounce 
each of sugar of lead and sulphate 
of zinc in one quart of water. If 
the secretion is very profuse, with a 
tendency to form grapes, substitute 
a dry dressing of calomel or burnt 
alum, dusted over the parts. 











Famous 
Institutions 













every large 
city of the 
globe but 
t he most 

important 
institution 
established 
anywhere is the 
dairy—because 


for its output at 
good, steady prices, 
as long as the good 
quality of the arti- 
cle is maintained. 


are carefully and finely construct- 
ed and are producers of high 
grade, unwhipped, unchurned 
cream; the kind that makes 
‘‘sweepstake’’ butter. 

They are used in the finest 
dairies, because they are recog- 
nized everywhere for simplicity, 
durability,efficiency and economy. 

To make quality butter—read 
catalog 283--sent free. 


THE SHARPLES SEPARATOR CO., 
West Chester, Penna. 
Toronto, Can. San Francisco, Calif. Chicago, Il 
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ue APPLER SEED OATS FOR SALE. 


Eighty-five cents a bushel, f. 0. b Wedge- 
A.M. LEE, 
Box 326, Charleston, S. C. 


APPLER OATS FOR SALE 


$1.00 PER BUSHEL. 
T. B. PARKER, - - RALEIGH,N. C. 


GENUINE APPLER OATS 


Also other varieties of 
Seed Oats, Barley, Rye, 
Onion Sets and Grass 
Seeds, Write for prices. 


C. R. BAIRD CO0., Chattanooga, Tenn. 


Appler Seed Oats. 


Two thousand two hundred and sixty-four 
bushels of Appler Seed Oats, raised on fifty 
acres, without fertilizer. 127% bushels raised 
on one acre, highly Serntined. Shipped in new 
five-bushel sacks at $1.00 per bushel. Best oats 
grown. Write us to-day. 


BELMONT FARM, Smyrna. (ia. 
2000 ACRES IN HIGH GRADE FARM 


WITH SUPERIOR IMPROVEMENTS. 


field, S.C. Address 


























Sell partor all; part cash, balance ten annual 
payments. Raise anything you plant. Oats 
made 100 bushels to acre this year; prospect of 
bale cotton to sc1re. Nonegroes, no boll weevil, 
no malaria, no whiskey. 

G. E. MCCONNELL, 
Box 334, Sweetwater, Texas. 


BUCK HILL PLANTATION 


For Sale. : 


West side Wateree river, in Kershaw 
county; about1,500 acres; oe ererer 
part well rented. Address 


J. P. JONES, - Longtown, S. C. 
DON’T MISS THE 


GREAT STATE FAIR 


RALEIGH, N. C. 
October 12th to 18th. 
Best Exhibit of Native and Foreign Cat- 


tle Ever Shown in North 
Carolina. 








Keep all scrubs, plugs and runts at home, 
but, if you’ve got ahorse that you are proud 
of, or cattle that’s worth looking at, or hogs 
that will show that you are a good farmer, send 
‘em in and carry off the blue ribbon and the 
premium money. 

All pull together for a Great Agricultural 
and Industrial Exposition, 

Remember the dates, October 12th to 17th. 








FARMERS’ -:- EXCHANGE 


We will insert ads. for our Progressive 
Farmer readers in this department and in 
this style type at the rate of 3 cents a word 
for one week; two weeks, 6 cents a word: 
three weeks, 9 cents; one month, 12c; three 
months, 30 cents; six months, 55 cents; one 
year, $1. Each word number or initial (in- 
cluding name and address) counted as a se- 
parate word. Send cash with order. If the 
rate seems high, remember it would cost $480 
for postage alone to send your ad. by letter 
to each home to which we carry it at this 
low rate. Stamps accepted for amounts 
less than $1. 























Wanted—Sober, industrious farm hand. Mrs, 
M. J. DePriest, Lattimore, N. C. 





Belgian Hares for sale, One dollar each, 
to 4 months old. 
legs, N.C 


at3 
Caleb Barker, Guilford Col- 





Valuable Mill and River Farm for sale. Full 
particulars, address Plato Freeman, Greensbo- 
ro, N.C. R. 3, 





Gasoline Engine Bargains.—24-horse-power 
Charter; 8-horse-power Brown; 44-horse-pow- 
er Fairbanks Morse; 2-horse-power Sterling. 
Second-hand. in first-class condition. Sydnor 
Pump and Well Co.. Dept. C, Richmond, Va. 





Public Sale, Lincolnton, Oct. 5th.—Improved 
farm 157 acres, sold in three lots and as whole, 
four miles east of Lincolnton. Terms one-third 
cash, balance in6and12months. S. B. Beal, 





Thoroughbred Angoras, improved large York- 
shire sows and service boars, and Essex. Prize- 
winning Bronze Turkeys, Buff Orpington and 
White Wyandotte chickens. One each Chatta- 
nooga, Rock Island and Avery disc plows. 
McCormick shredder, hay press, railway horse- 
power. All good as new for service. J. E. 








Messrs. Editors: In one of 
rows at once. 
manufacturer who makes such 


the cavalry squad. 


Epes, Ala. 





WANTS TO JOIN THE CAVALRY SQUAD. 


noticed photograph of two-horse cultivator that cultivates two 
Will you please give me the address of the 


your issues a few weeks ago I 


an implement. I want to join 


F. L. MITCHELL. 














StocK Foods 


New 
More Cheaply Without Tt 


Bulletin 105, 
kota Experiment Station, gives ac- 
count of two experiments conducted 
in the summers of 1906 and 1907 to 
determine the amount of gain, if 
any, either 


which might be expected from feed- 
ing the commercial stock foods to 
hogs. Five of the _ best 
brands were secured 


compared with bran. 


the proportion of crude protein, the 
most expensive and indispensable in- 
gredient of the feeds. 


of nitrogen free extract and none of 
them excelled bran in the propor- 
tion of oils and fats. The stock 
foods averaged $220.00 per ton as 
against the present 
times the advantage. 
found necessary to ascertain their 
value as drugs. The rule in making 
them seems to be use small propor- 
tions of active drugs as gentian, fen- 
nigreek, sulphur, ginger, pepper, 
salt, largely diluted with inert sub- 


pine bark, linseed meal. 
drugs mentioned 
in any one feed but the more im- 


All of the 


being in condiments and flavors. Of 
the drugs mentioned gentian is the 
best, and charcoal may be useful to 
correct acidity. The quantity recom- 
mended is so small that the medici- 
nal value is practically nothing. 
One set of pigs fed on grain alone 
were found to have made 100 
pounds of gain, somewhat cheaper 
than those fed grain with the addi- 
tion of any of the stock foods. A 
home made stock food suggested by 
Veterinarian E. L. Moore and J. H. 
Shepard, chemist, was fed and com- 
pared with the commercial article, 
and grain feed alone and it was 
found that though this stock food 
is good and cheap, even in this case 
gains were made more cheaply with 
grain alone. The stock food recom- 
mended was made as follows: Gen- 
tian, 2 pounds, cost 50 cents; ginger, 
1 pound, cost 40 cents; sodium bi- 
carbonate, 1 pound, cost 10 cents; 
fennigreek, % pound, cost 10 cents. 


In connection with the foregoing 
the reader will please recall that 
with the exception of two Southern 
farm papers (The Progressive Farm- 
er and The Southern Farm Gazette), 
Farm, Stock and Home is the only 
farm paper of general circulation 
—that we have been able to locate— | 
which has not only refused to adver- | 


its best to induce its readers to not 
throw their money 
it. And then will the reader kindly | 


himself of papers that advertise such 
truck for the money there is in it 
for themselves and those who pur- 





Coulter, Connellys Springs, N. C. 


of the South Da- |} 


in early maturity, mar-| 
ketable condition or cost of feeding, | 


to chemical analysis and the results | 
None of them | 
were found to be equal to bran in 


Two of the| 
feeds had a slightly larger quantity | 


high price of | 
bran $20.00, giving bran 10 or 12} 
These foods | 
being often called medicines it was | 


stances such as mill refuse, ground | 
are not combined | 


portant ones are used, the variations | 


tise the fake stuff, but has even done | 
away by buying | 


estimate the difference in value to | 


sue a contrary course for the money | choice 


are Frauds. 


Bulletin of South Dakota Station Shows that Hogs Make Gains 


1em—The Usual Result. 


there is in it to their 
many readers fail to 


readers?- Too 
analyze such 





apolis, 
| Home. 


Minn., Farm, Stock and 


“Nothing dries 
| tear.’’—Cicero., 


sooner than a 





known | 
and submitted | 


“A tree is a nobler object than a 
prince.’’—Alexander Pope. 








THE MARKETS. 


RALEIGH COTTON. 
Raleigh, Sept. 19, 1908, 











Cotton, beat BIWGON secs ceecccens 9 1-16 to 10 
| Off gra 6 to7 
| RICHMOND TOBACCO MARKET. 


(Reported b 


E. K. Vietor & Co., Leaf To- 
bacco, 


ips, Stems and Scraps.) 
Richmond, Va., Sept. 19, 1908. 


Receipts of new primings still con- 
tinue large and prices are well up 
for all grades that have quality and 
character. The lower grades are 
;not quite as high as they were a 


'week ago. Trading in old tobacco 
unimportant, according to our best 
| information. 


The weather has remained favor- 
able for cutting during the past 
week, and we presume crop gather- 
ing has progressed satisfactorily. 


Bright 
Wrappers. Fillers. 


—_————.., 
LL 


Cotton GRADING COLLEGE.—Permanent employment 
offered graduates. for particulars addres: 
Thom. Willoughby, Florence, S.C. . 


OBACCO FACTORY wants salesmen: 
pay, steady work and promotion; experience 
unnecessary. We give full instruction. Dan. 
ville Tobacco Co., Box C 44, Danville, Va 


—— 

TERRACING ? DITCHING ? GR 
Best $10. 00 farm level for $6 RADING? 

Write at once for special offer. 
Frank Wright, Manufacturer, Cave Springs, Ga, 


$2. 50 to $5. QO A.o4Y. New and fine setier, 


25 cents forsample toa 
L. Se a IN, Monroe, N. C. (State Manager) 
P. S. Enclose 2c stamp for instructions, 


90 WHITE INDIANS FOR SALE. 


The birds that lay the year round, 
the finest bird for table use that ae 
be raised LANE 





ood 











Monroe, N. CG, 
THE DIXIE PEA HULLER. 


Hulls and cleans 5 to 
busheis peas per hour, 
Does not break the peas = Has 
two cranks, sieve and seed 
box. Runs light, well 
built, never breaks, 


Get Our Special Quotations for 
ry Quick Orders. SANDERS MFG, 
CO., Dalton, Ga. 


Grimesland "cu 


ee | North Carolina 


On Norfolk & Southern Railroad. On Tar river, 
at head of deep water navigation. Healthy lo- 
cation. Prosperous Community. 
Farms, town lots and manufacturing sites for 
sale, lease or rent. Address 

ALSTON GRIMES oR 
Grimesland, N.C. 











J. BRYAN GRIMES 
Raleigh, N. C, 


An Experienced Farmer 
WANTED. 


A man experienced in farming and fertilizing 
the different soils. Single man preferred. Ad- 
dress ELIAS CARR & SON, 

TARBORO, Edgecombe Co.,N.C. 


THURMAN VACUUM COTTON PICKING 
MACHINE The only successful machine ever 


invented to gather cotton. Saves 
Money. Givesclean cotton. Send for bulletins 
and information, 


VACUUM COTTON PICKING MACHINE COMPANY 
4456 Olive St., St. Louis, Mo. 


KNICKERBOCKER AMoERLES 













































































Common D1F44) 6! 1 i 
Medium ..._... parse RE 15538 4@ 284 oe p10 Every part of this gun is Drop Forged 
Good —— 25 or +6) 1117@151Z nish polished mail case ye ne ge ian 
ing echanism is simple and strong. 
Cutters. a Kers. | Fitted with D. & E. fore-end and automatic safety. 
Common ..-...--—-------- |1014@12!4| 9144@1044 | 12 or 16 gauge. Guns of all grades at special 
See —oerrmenineneomcone I 18 nee tay 3 s 4 D114 prices. Write for large gun catalog. 
o @24'114@134 | BOURNE & BOND, 343 Market Street, Louisville, Ky. 
Sun-cured. ae fired. 
Som mon 634@ 9% 4@ 8% + ee oem ae 
Medium ________-------. | $34@1034 | 8 Goi” 
te 1654 os ib "@12% ° 
PApPOre navman saan (15346054 129401654 Made of high carbon Btool Wire 





Common Primings_______________- 1 to 3% 
Good to Fine Primings 4 to 6 














rse-high, Bull-strong, Chick- 
+ pose tere Sold direct to the 
er at lowest 

















NORFOLK PEANUT MARKET. 











Spanish peanuts___._........... 96 to 





CHARLESTON PROVISION 
FARM SUPPLIES. 


Charleston, 8. 0., Aug. 27, 1998. 
D. 8. OC. R. Sides, packed........... 9 


AND 























The prices are strictly wholesale (not job KITSELMAN BROS., ait 
lots) and represents prices obtained on ac- Box 84 _- MUNCIE, IND. 222 
tual sales: 

Fancy By4to 383 
—— ~ 3 DON'T RUST FARM 
rime y 
Sold direct to farmers at man- 
| ee Earns mmeve Bato 8% ufacturere’ prices. Catalogue 


rers prices on 30 Days Free 








2 Trial. freight prepaid. 100 pase 
Catal jogue e and price-list free. 




































































free. Freight prepaid. 
THE WARD FENCE 
aoe 858 





Decatur, 


-DeLOACH 
borin to 200 H. P. 








ked L 
> > pene P Pes 7to Hy) Steam,” Constins JAW MILLS, Water Power Planers, 
Butter—Creamery _._...--...2____ o7* Shingle Mills and Corn Mills. 
Game-Chclesas wane and bennd 1896 we aad THE FREIGHT. 
OE ese dhammemmapatans 1° $2 00 | DeLOACH MILL M'F'G CO., Bor 263, Bridgeport, A 

| Pearl mea e Ox 0 a. 

| Meal, Common 2 00 ' S, Oritenp 

| Hay—Timothy 110 

| Grain—Corn, white --............ ceil 938 





| Corn, mixed 
| oats—Ciipped white... 


reel Denaleea corn, per bushel... 
Corn, chop, per 100 pounds -_.... 
Wheat, bran, per 100 pounds ___. 
Corn, bran, per 100 pounds -__... 
Middlings, per 100 pounds.._.... 
Hulls, per 100 pounds.__......_... 
| Rice Flour—Sacked, per bushel .. 
Cotton Ties—Pieced 

Rebundled 
New ties 
| Bagging—2 pounds 








Ld 
tt et 


PANN SLVERSSSSRESS 


RRR 





a] 
os 














ah SO led wheat patent ._..._§5 50 to 

| Pate 5 00 to 
Straight 4 60 to 

4 00 to 





Improved Passenger Service via, 
Southern Railway. 


Effective September6, the Southern Railway 
inaugurated through Pullman car service be- 
tween Raleigh, N. C., and Atlanta, Ga. This 
sleeper will be handled on train 139, which 
leaves Raleigh at 4.05 p. m., and on train 43 from 
Greensboro, arriving Atlanta 6.25 a.m. North- 
bound on train 44, which leaves Atlanta 9.25 PD. 
m., arriving at Raleigh 12.30, noon, following 
day. Train 43 connects at Salisbury with train 
35 for Asheville. Knoxville, Chattanooga, Mem- 
phis, Cincinnati, Chicago, and other points. 

For Puliman reservation, call on or write 
W. H. McGLAMERY, P. Fe T. A., Raleigh, or 
R. H. DEBuTTs, P. & T. , Greensboro. 

R. L. ViskNON. T. P. A.. 
Cc Boeteena: x Cc 
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DIRECTORY: 
C. H. BAINES, President, - NASHVILLE 
A. J. HUNTER, Vice-Pres., CHARLOTTE 
J. W. BROOKS, Sec. and Treas., ROXBORO 





EXECUTIVE BOARD: 
Ed D. Pearsall, Rocky Point. 
C. U. Monday, Asheville. 
Sion H. Rogers, Monroe. 


Next State Convention meets in Char- 
lotte at a date to be fixed later on. 

Address the Secretary at once for mem- 
bership certificates and blank receipts. 
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PRACTICAL LETTERS WELCOME. 








Mr. Sutton’s Plan for Greasing a 
Buggy Worth Ten Dollars to Any 
Carrier Who Reads It—Other 
Helpful Letters Invited. 

To My Fellow Carriers: We were 
much gratified to hear from Bro. Os- 
car Sutton on ‘‘How I grease my 
buggy.’ That article alone is worth 
more than ten dollars to every car- 
rier that reads it. And a carrier 
that does not subscribe for and read 
ihe paper might fitly be compared 
to Inspector Hathaway’s opinion of 
a Rural Carrier who does not belong 
to the State Association. He is only 
a knot on the log, is working only 
for what nay he gets out of it, does 
not feel the proper interest in his 
patrons in the Department nor his 
fellow carriers.” 

We much appreciate every letter 
that has been written for this de- 
partment, and shall continue to call 
out in ‘open meeting” for responses 
from the brethren. We are going 
to ask Bro. T. V. Howell, of Peach- 
land, and any other brother that is 
charged to the muzzle or only four 
fingers to tell us their views on 
“How to get Rural Parcels Post.” 
Brother Pridgen can send a photo 
view of Moore’s Creek Battle Ground 
that has been so recently improv- 
ed by government appropriation. 

Brethren Pierce, of Rocky Mount. 
and Ballard, of Newton, are not hid- 
ing their light under a bushel. Let’s 
hear from you, brethren. Don’t wait 
to be called out. 

ED. D. PEARSALL. 

Rocky Point, N. C. 





Interesting Meeting at Rocky Mount. 


Dear Brother Pearsall:—-We had 
a good meeting at Rocky mount last 
Monday the 7th. There was a fairly 
g00d spattering of the boys there. 
Of course some of them would not 
have been there had not ‘Uncle 
Sam” been down there handing out 
“bills” in denominations of $50 and 
upwards for they are not perfectly 
Satisfied with their salary as it is 
and you know they don’t want to 
improve the work. 

I said we had a good meeting— 
we always do at Rocky Mount. We 
had two good speeches. The ad- 
dress of welcome was delivered by 
Hon. T. T. Thorne, and he is fluent 
Speaker, too. The speech on organi- 
zation was delivered by that ‘‘cham- 
Pion” of organizers, Mr. J. O. W. 
Gravely, and a good one it was, too. 
It was said that Mr. Gravely was 
hot so much at eloquence, but for 
facts Mr. W. J. Bryan could’ not ex- 
cell him. I certainly do wish some 
of the drones could have heard him. 
I am sure that they would have 
found the way down into. their 
Jeans, and produced their one and 
a half dollars for fees to the Asso- 
ciation, 

At the conclusion of Mr. Gravely’s 





speech the meeting took a recess un- 
til 2 o’clock, for dinner. I say din- 
ner, but it was more of a feast that 
the carriers good wives and daugh- 
ters had prepared. When dinner was 
over some of us went back to the 
hall and finished the work for the 
day. It was decided to meet again 
on Thanksgiving Day at Speed. 

I certainly did enjoy reading Sec- 


retary Brook’s letter. It had the 
right ring to it. Boys, if you will 
do one-half of your part, Brooks 





and Baines will do the rest. But 
be sure to do your half well. 
W. H. ANDREWS. 
Speed, No. 1. 
Alamance Carriers Enjoy a Big 
Picnic, 
Dear Brother Pearsall: The car- 


riers Association of Alamance had a 
big basket picnic September 7th, at 


the Alamance Fair Grounds. All 
carriers, subs, postmasters, clerks, 
and families were invited, and we 


had quite a large turnout. 

We added 6 new members to the 
Association. It was a pleasant and 
profitable occasion, and we decided 
to make it an annual event. Mr. 
Briggs was to be here and speak to 
us but. sickness prevented. Our 
postmaster, J. Zeb Wallen; O. F. 
Crowson, editor of the News, and 
John R. Hoffman, editor of Dispatch, 
made speeches. We have about 20 
members now. Come up and see us. 

J. M. HAYES, 
Secretary R. L. C. Association of 
Alamance County. 





Marketing Farm Produce. 


Messrs. Editors: I wish you would 
sive us more practical ideas and 
plans for marketing farm produce 
and live stock. It is easy enough to 
vaise it. MISS L. G. 


Answer: It is impossible for us 
to give any but general directions, 
for local conditions vary so much 
that what would be applicable to 
one person’s needs would not suit 
. majority of others. 

How one shall market his crops 
tepends largely on what the crops 
ire. There is hardly a town in the 
South that does not offer a better 
market for corn and oats than could 
be had by shipping elsewhere, for 
these grains are always higher in 
price at home in the South than else- 
where, 

Some truck crops are also sale- 
ible at home, but the selling of 
these abroad depends on the date at 
which they are produced, and the fa- 
‘ilities the farmer has for shipping 
verishable stuff. 

We are always ready to reply to 
specific questions about marketing 
when the inquirer states what he 
has to sell, and how he is located as 
regards transportation and home 
markets. If there is any special 
point you wish explained please 
write again. 


W. F. MASSEY. 





Barn-Yard or Billion Dollar Grass. 


Messrs. Editors: I enclose a stalk 
of grass. What is it and will it do 
to sow for hay? If so, what kind of 
soil and preparation is required? 
When should it be sown? 

The stalk I send grew among my 
cane and got its growth since July 
10th, as at that time I cut the cane. 

W. W. COVINGTON. 

Cleveland Co., N. C. 

(Answer by C. B. Williams, Director 
N. C. Experiment Station.) 

The stalk sent is that of barn-yard 
or ‘billion-dollar’ grass (Panicum 
crus-galli) grass. It is a rapid and 
luxurious grower and produces a 
large amount of coarse, succulent 


and nutritious hay per acre. 
difficult to cure and, being 
nual, is not suited for permanent 
pasture. It requires a rich, moist 
sandy loam soil for it to produce its 
best growth. In putting out, pre- 
pare a good seed-bed, as for any 
other grass, and sow seed broadcast 
about July 1st at the rate of one to 
two pecks per acre. Cut when in 
bloom, as delayed cutting beyond 
this stage results in the stem. be- 
coming woody and less_ digestible 
and a reduced nutritive value from 
the loss of seed by shattering. Cows 
and horses relish this grass very 
much either in the green or dry 
state. 
three feet high. 


it. is 
an an- 





“T praise loudly, I blame softly.’’ 
Catherine II. 





It usually grows from two to | 


Not Running After ‘‘Alaska’’ Wheat. 


Messrs, Editors: I think you do 
well to caution your readers against 
investing any money in this ‘‘Alas- 
ka wheat’ until a thorough investi- 
gation is made. The promoter of 
this wheat lives in less than thirty 
miles of here, but I have heard of 
no farmer here who is willing to give 
up what we call a good yield of 40 
to 50 bushels per acre for the ‘‘Alas- 
ka, claiming 200 bushels. 

HH. B. WwW: 

Garfield, Washington. 








Schoo] Full, Take Out Ad. 
Messrs. Editors: Our Piedmont 
| School will be full of students, so it 
| will be useless for me to advertise 
|more this year. Please send Dill. 
|Your paper is a splendid advertising 
' medium. W. D. BURNS. 
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“Is Your Roof Guaranteed? 
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To show our confidence in Congo, we now give a 
Guarantee Bond with every roll. 

These Bonds are issued by the largest and best known Surety 
Company in the United States—The National Surety Company of 
New York, assets over $2,000,000. . 

Our 3-Ply Congo is guaranteed absolutely for ten years. 
wears out before, the owner is given a new roof fi 


% The Bond means that should we not make good our guarantee, 
: the Surety Company would be compelled to bylaw. The buyer 
{1 is thus doubly protected. 

\) Congo is the only ready roofing on the market that dares 


E\ to place a Guarantee Bond in every roll. 
vA SPECIAL NOTICE—Ifany Congo rolls that you purchase do not 
3 contain Guarantee Bonds, write us at once, telling us where and from 
‘A whom they were purchased, and we will at once mail you the 
VA missing bonds. Write at once for further information and samples. 
United Roofing & Mfg. Co., 


Successers to Buchanan-Foster Co, 


Chicago and San Francisco. 
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Golden Eagle Buggy Co. 


Big Buggy Book Free 


‘Our new Catalog shows and describes 
.100 styles of 

VEHICLES, WAGONS AND HARNESS 

at a saving to you of from $20.00 to $40.00 

in middlemen’s p: ofits 


We manufacture 
Golden Eagle Buggies 
and sell them . 
Direct to You at Factory Prices 


Our $49 Buggies 


are equal to those sold at retail 
for $75.00 and Guaranteed. 


We guarantee every vehicle we 
make to give perfect satisfac- 
tion. e also guarantee 

elivery. 


Write for Free Catalog 
159 Edgewood Ave. 
ATLANTA, GA, 











Fall Fashion 


WRITE TO-DAY 


t and Boys’ Suits, Waists, 
i General Dry 


i; card will bring it to you. 


Clogks, 








NEW FALL FASHION CATALOG 


Containing latest fashions in Dress Goods, Silks, Ladies’, Children’s, Misses’ 
Shoes, 
Goods and Home Furnishings. 


Write for Samples of Dress Goods and Silks. 


MILLER & RHOADS, 


THE LARGEST DEPARTMENT STORE IN THE SOUTH, 
Richmond, Virginia. 


Catalog Free! 


FOR OUR 64-PAGE 


Hosiery, Underwear, Gloves and 
Send for it to-day. A post- 
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Where to Buy Poul- 
try and Eggs. 











A EGGS, $1.50{FOR SETTING OF 15 





S.C. White and Brown Leg- 
norns, White Wyandottes, 
B. P. Rocks, Houndans, Black 
Minorcas, Light Brahmas 
and C. I. Games. 

Large Pekin Duck Eggs, 
$1.25 for 13. 

Send for folder, it’s free. 


NEVIN POU!LTRY YARDS, 
R. F. D. 7, Box 46, =: Charlotte, N. C. 





Mammoth Bronze Turkey Eggs - - 25¢c each 
Buff Plymouth Rock Eggs - $1.00 per 15 
Buff Wyandotte Eggs - - $1.00 per 15 
Milk White Guinea Eggs - - $1.00 per 15 
Purple Guinea Eggs) - - - $1.00 per 15 


Above prices for nextsixty days only. Order 
atonce. I have 45 turkey hens and can fill or- 


ders promptly. 
JNO. C. FOWKE, Baldock, S. C. 


SEND A DOLLAR 
FOR THIRTEEN BEST 
Barred P. Rock, Brown Leghorn or R. |. Red Eggs. 


This a cut rate. Please order now. Illustrated 
circular free, H. B. Geer, Nashville, Tenn. 


POULTRY AT FARMERS’ DRICES! 


To make room I offer year-old Barred Rock 
hens, also Barred Rock and Leghorn pullets at 


low prices. ACME POULTRY FARM, Raeford, WN. C. 


S. C. BROWN, LEGHORN COCKERELS 
Fine Laying Breed 
3 mos. old $1; 5 mos old $1.50. Egg orders book- 
ed for Spring, $1.50 for 15, 
J. C. Williams, - - Sanford, N. & 


[MPROvED STRAIN OF S. C. PURE BUFF ORPINGTON. No oth- 
er variety for 4 years; color, size and quality 
unquestioned, Beautiful half-grown roosters 
$1.00; nice frying-size 50c.; broilers 40c, Two 
very fine Gobblers, two years old, Mammoth 
Bronze and Buff Holland. Mrs.G. W. Harpy, 
Jeffress, Va. 


SINGLE COMB R. I. REDS—I have for 
sale a few pullets and cockerels, good frying 
size at $1.00 each. One and two year old hens 
at $1.50 each. Several nice trios $5.00. Oak Hill 
Poultry Farm, N. A. Hartsfield, Prop. 


EING OVERSTOCKED 
for next 60 days O. O. Har- 
rison, Mt. Ulla, N. C., will sell 
nice White Wyandottes, either 
sex, at 75 cents. 


This Is Your Chance 


50 pure bred Buff Orpington Pullets; $1.00 each 

50 pure bred White Leghorn Pullets; $1.00 each 

15 pure bred Buff Orpington Cockereis; $1.50 and 
$2.00 each 

10 pure bred din nag Leghorn Cockerels; $1.50 
and $2.00 ear 

March and April asek, all — ee ak 

birds. q q 1 

25 Pekin Ducks: . $1.00 each 

I am booking orders for Fail Pigs (Chester 
Whites) $5.00 each. 


Ww. H. REES, Sunset Farm 
Greensboro, N. C., R. F. D. No. 3. 


THE CHEAPEST 


FARM LANDS 


Ia the United States to-day—soil, 
climate, markets, transportation 
facilities, and all considered— 


ARE SOUTHERN LANDS. 


They are the best and most desirable in the 
country for the truck and fruit-grower, the 
stock raiser, the dairyman and general farmer, 

The South has quick and cheap rail access to 
the greatest markets in America, 

The South has seaports and a growing foreign 
trade. Its ports are nearest Europe, the West 
Indies, South America, the Panama and the 





























ent. 

The South contributed nearly 700 millions <f 
dollars to the 1,700 millions of exports last year, 

The South has a mild and healthful climate 
plenty of fuel, good water, soils yielding a 
greater variety of products than any other part 
of the country, excellent school facilities and 
every advantage desired by law-abiding and in- 
telligent citizens. 

The South has extensive forests, veins of coal, 
deposits of ore, quarries of marble and stone, 
beds ug clay, and many other minerals and 
meta 

The “South is in need of more settlers to buy 
vacant land, to raise farm stuff and sell it, ant 
buy wagons, implements, furniture and house- 
hold supplies, and put some money in the bank. 


Reasons why the South is the most desirable 
part of the country for the home-seeker, manu- 
turer, and busi man supplied by 


M. V. RICHARDS, 


Land and Industrial Agent, Southern Railway 
and Mobile & Ohio Railroad, 


‘WASHINGTON, D. C. 
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Get Ready for the Poultry Fairs. 


If You Have Some Fine Birds Show Ther Them—lIf You Haven’t Any Fine 
Ones, Then Why Not Raise Some? 


By Uncle Jo. 


Do your readers know, especially 
those who are making a living from 
hens, that season for fairs is nigh 
at hand? I can call to mind at least 
nine fairs where the poultry depart- 
ment is made an especial feature. 


Put Your Birds in Prime Condition. 


At all these fairs premiums are 
offered for the best single bird and 
collection in the class, and as there 
is usually no entry fee, these prizes 
are worth working for. But the 
breeders need not expect to win, if 
they take no pains to get their birds 
in proper show condition; and this 
all takes time and labor. At least 
four weeks are required to get a 
bird in show condition. It must be 
weighed about three times a week, 
fed on fattening foods to get it in 
the pink of condition, and handled 
daily so that it will ‘“‘pose’’ while on 
exhibition. 

Birds should be cooped in roomy 
coops, one in each coop preferred, 
fed regularly three times a day, and 
morning and night taken out of the 
coops and handled. Place the bird 
on a box or barrel, making it stand 
erect by chucking it under the neck, 
all the while talking to and stroking 
it. After a few mornings the bird 
will understand what is expected of 
it and will look for your coming, as 
it knows by instinct that it will be 
rewarded with an extra dainty mor- 
sel for good behavior. 


Keep a Keen Eye for Defects. 


Care should be taken to see that 
there are no slight, but disqualifying 
defects before starting them for the 
fair; for example, a solid black, gray 
or white feather in a Barred Plym- 
outh Rock. A fowl’s tail, any por- 
tion of which projects forward to- 
ward the neck, beyond a perpendicu- 
lar line drawn from the juncture of 
tail and back, is a disqualification. 
This is often found in the Leghorn 
and Minorca families. Watch daily 
for down or small feathers on shanks 
and between toes of clean-legged va- 
rieties, as this also knocks your bird 
out. Side sprigs are another defect; 
these are extraneous, well-defined 
growths on the side of the comb. 


Study the Standard for Your Breed 
and Make Careful Preparation. 


White or gray in the feathers of 
Brown Leghorns or Black Minorcas, 
no matter how small these feathers 
may be, will put your birds out of 
the money It takes time and care 
to select birds that will pass muster, 
and you must have some little 
knowledge of its requirements be- 
fore you attempt it. 

Don’t go to the hen house with a 
lantern the night before you ship 
your birds, pick up as many as you 
intend sending, ship them to the fair, 
and then when you find you are not 
in the money class blame the judge 
for a blockhead. It is his business 
to be posted, and with him the bird 
in the best condition and coming 
nearest the standard requirements is 
the one to which he gives the blue. 
The poultry judge’s lot, like that of 
the baseball umpire, is not a happy 
one, though they usually have right 
on their side. 


Honors at the Fairs. 


At fairs birds are judged by com- 





parison, and not by score card as at 








the regular winter poultry shows. 
The best bird in its class always 
wins. 1 have known the same bird 
being scored by four different judges 
from widely varying sections of the 
country within a month and yet the 
score did not vary a quarter of a 
point. Allowing for changes in a 
bird’s condition in being shipped 
from place to place and the confine- 
ment, this is remarkable. The hon- 
ors awarded at fairs I happen to 
have knowledge of are blue, first; 
red, second; yellow, third; white, 
fourth. And the money prize $1 for 
first cock, cockerel, hen, and pullet; 
50 cents for second cock, cockerel, 
hen, and pullet. The third and 
fourth ribbon carries no money con- 
sideration, though it is an honor to 
win even these. 


A Good Way to Show Bad Taste. 


It shows bad taste and want of 
tact, after viewing the winning 
birds, to say loud enough for half 
the people in the house to _ hear, 
“What! that bird win first; why I’ve 
better .birds at home than that.” If 
you had, why not exhibit them and 
let some one who knows pass upon 
them and let the world see what you 
have? Did you ever notice that the 
other fellow always thinks he has 
the best, but when the rule is ap- 
plied, the ribbons and money are 
carried off by the one who didn’t 
know, but tried? 





KIVE REMEDIES FOR SOREHEAD. 


Bad Cases Kill and Bury—In Other 
Cases of Roup and Sorehead Try 
Some of the Remedies Given in 
This Article. 


Messrs. Editors: And still they 
write us that their chickens are dy- 
ing of sorehead. Roup, sorehead, 
canker—what a trio of chicken ills, 
dreaded by the fancier and the farm- 
er’s wife as. well! No bird bred in 
the purple or the lowliest dunghill, 
is exempt from their ravages. There 
is no universal cure for any one of 
the diseases. What will cure one 
bird will utterly fail on another. 
There has been more cures formu- 
lated than ‘‘Carter had oats,’”’ some 
good, some bad, some indifferent. It 
remains the same,—a certain num- 
ber of good birds are lost every year 
by these diseases. 


Guessing at Causes. 


There are all sorts of theories as 
to the cause,—jiggers, mosquito and 
gnat bites. birds scratching them- 
selves on briars or weeds, then get- 
ting dew in the sore places. Others 
contend that it comes from a slight 
cold neglected, developing first roup, 
then sorehead, and finally canker. 


Take Roup in Time and Give Kero- 
sene and Quinine. 


Roup, I know, can be cured if 
taken in time, that is, when the bird 
is seen breathing with its mouth 
open, and bubbles appearing on the 
nostrils. This is the first indication 
of cold. At this stage give a few drops 
of kerosene oil up _ nostrils and 
down throat, followed in a few hours 
with a small dose of quinine in a 
capsule. Isolate the bird in a dry 
clean, sheltered coop for a day or 
two and the cold will be gone and 
the bird as lively as ever. 

It is generally conceded that the 
trio of diseases are infectious, so it 
is well to remove all sick birds from 
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the flock, or any of those that are 
ailing, and put them to themselves, 


In Bad Cases of Sorehead, Kill and 
Bury. 


In cases of sorehead where the 
fowl has lost the sight of an eye, 
it is best to kill and bury it, as it 
will never be fit even for a pie. 

A few of the remedies for sore- 
head follow: 

1. Lard, 4 tablespoonfuls; cedar 
oil, 2 teaspoonfuls; carbolic acid, 49 
drops; apply after bathing the heaq 
in soap suds twice daily, giving soft 
food and clean water with a little 
carbolic acid in it. 

2. Give for drink 2 tablespoonfuls 
of epsom salts in half gallon of water 
three or four times per week, and 
apply to head a light coat of pine 
tar. By using the above drink once 
per week during the summer 
months, a case of sorehead will be 
a rare occurrence in your yards. It 
is a better plan to kill the first fowls 
showing the disease, and then thor- 
oughly cleanse everything around 
the yard with kerosene emulsion or 
strong carbolic acid and water. 

3. Bathe the head of the fowl in 
soap suds, thereby softening the 
scabs, which can be picked off, and 
while still wet touch several times 
each sore with bluestone, but be 
very careful to do it thoroughly. 
Give also salts mixture as above. 

4. Ten ounces vaseline, 10 drops 
earbolic acid, 2 teaspoonfuls  sul- 
phur; work all well together and 
apply the ointment to the affected 
parts. 

5. Watch the combs and wattles 
every day, and as soon as the spots 
appear, catch the chicken or chick- 
ens and apply kerosene oil to the 
comb, face, and wattles, taking care 
not to put any in the eyes. Repeat 
daily until cured. 

UNCLE JO. 





If one has a liking for feathered 
life, there is no little amusement and 
interest to be found in the poultry 
yard. There is also discomfort when 
things go awry; and if they never 
go awry the poultry yard is exempt 
from the general scheme of things. 












Keep the harness 
soft and it will be 
strong. No dan- 
ger any time 
when every 

strap is made 

pliable and 
& tough with 


Nothing like it to 
save leather from the 
mM destructive effect of 
) rain, wind and ani 
mal’ sweat Makes 
harness look like new, 
Made by 


STANDARD OIL CO., 
(Incorporated) 
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RALEIGH MARBLE WORKS 


cooper Bros. 
Raleigh, - - N.C. 


And 


Catalogue free. Wer pay the freight. 
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| FRUIT AND TRUCK DEPARTMENT. | The hh 
THREE GOOD GARDEN WRIN- | and erat pic ae Se 4 have! reat Range 
KLES. | everything washed away by storms. G 
| Fae country is very hilly, sandy soil | With A 
. = ‘ with sub-soil of red clay. I have e e 
To Make Turnips, Wet or Dry, to Get | tried ditching, to have the ditches. Majestic Reputation” 
Two Crops of Tomatoes and to| 


hor with earth, forming a wash else- 
Make Potatoes Sprout. | where. It is most discouraging, and 
Messrs. Editors: I am a reader of | pare Pg cg -_ vars a slam 
your paper and have been for some Ww e ereauly appreciated. 
time, and don’t think I could do MRS. WM. R. LYMAN. 
without it. I will give a few recipes SE 
which you can publish if you desire; ¢itorial Answer: The garden is 
to do so. I am fifty-four years old|, very important patch, and there- 
and never failed to have a good tur-| ¢or6 more work can profitably be put 
nip patch, only on account of MY/on jt than on the cotton or corn 
neglect and laziness. This is the|feld per acre. Conditions may be 
cause of nine failures out of ten. MY| such that hillside ditches should be 


neighbors, yours, and rippers did uphill from the garden so that 
will say, I never failed on my turnip) yoter from above will be caught and 


patch, my watermelon patch, my t0-| -arried around the garden. By using 
mato patch, my bean, sweet and Irish | plow to throw the earth down hill 
potato patches, my fall roasting at each furrow, a ditch may be made 
ears, and a hundred other things.| with little work and it will have a 
“Neighbor, well I’ve come to get a/.504q strong bank on the lower side 
mess of turnips or so and sO; OUrS|t 9 Keep the water in the ditch. Deep 


1S GALLON 
ALL COPPER 




























RESERVOIR C 
With wat ILL GIVE : 
(routs | Caenpeni Ae Body 
pressure) Wrobel @ made of 
or other | > Charcoal 
ilers, : = tron, 
Q a adding 
PERFECT 8 soog 
BAKER E to life of 
a & Range 
FUEL a 
SAVER 


All top doors and frames made of 
malleable fron. Can’t break or crack. 


You don’t buy a range every year. Therefore when you buy one, buy 
the best. At first the Great Majestic may cost you a very little more than 





is no good,” etc. Nine times out of| 
ten the one was at work, while the 
other was visiting, fishing, living up 
in laziness, or loafing. So, I give my 
experience in raising turnips, with 
the Dutchman’s recipe for raising 
onions. The Dutchman’s recipe is: 
“Make the ground just as rich as 
you can; then make it just as rich 
again and U duz make onions.” 

For turnips, prepare the land well, 
plow it every six or eight days till 
the 14th of August, then plow well, 
sow the seed, harrow till the land is 
smooth. Then take a four-inch plow; 
commence at one side of the patch 
and run a furrow every ten inches, 
which will leave it in ridges. If dry» 
the seed in bottom of furrow will 
make. If wet, the ones on the ridge 
will make. Sow this way in August 
and September. 

To make two crops of tomatoes 
from the same vine, bend the vine to 
the ground; put three or four hoesful 
of moist dirt on it three or four 
inches from top of vine. It will take 
root. Cultivate the same as the first 
time. 

Sprout Irish potatoes by putting a 
light layer of fine straw in old flour 
barrels, then a layer of potatoes. 
Sprinkle with water, then straw, and 
so on. Keep the straw damp. They 
will sprout. L. D. RONE. 


plowing in the garden may also have 
to be used. But if water is kept 
from rushing onto the garden from 
higher land, by means of a hillside 
ditch, it may be that not much ditch- 
ing in the garden itself will be re- 
quired provided that the land is well 
filled with vegetable matter. Barn- 
yard manure or green crops turned 
under will soon put more humus in- 
to the soil, and humus will bind the 
sandy part together better and make 
| the clay more open so that water can 
| soak into the clay faster. The more 
that soaks into the land, the less 
there will be to run over the top and 
make washes. Controlling the water 
in a garden is about as important as 
keeping up the fertility of the soil. 
The two go together. 





How to Grow Asparagus. 


Messrs. Editors: Apropos of the 
article by Sincere on Asparagus, let 
me say it takes a year to raise 
proper roots to set a crop. They 
must be planted in a seed patch and 
drilled in rows 2% feet wide, on 
properly prepared land. One seed to 
2 inches or 6 to a foot is about right. 

If the stand is three to a foot the 
crowns will be finer—more vigorous 
and larger, than if thicker. They 
should be set 2x6 feet in trenches 10 


inches deep, and covered with not 


: more than 2% inches of dirt. This 
Editorial Comment: The idea un-| covering will be increased in the 


derlying that letter is the idea that| working after the plants are up. 
brings success. Success is won by|Shallow covering insures a _ stand. 
work. That is the idea. Not since The dirt should be pressed by step- 
the age of fable have roasted pigeons ping on the covered crown. 
come flying through the air to light The roots should be put out as soon 
on the table of those who were tO|as dug from the seed bed, in Feb- 
eat them. It is the man who works|/ryary in this section. This is just 
and who wisely changes his methods| before they begin to shoot. Put out 
to meet the conditions that must be earlier they may be covered too deep 
met, who wins success. It is sur- by sand blowing or washing, in 
prising, indeed, that there are SO) which case they will be smothered 
many who will attempt to make;and a smaller stand result. 
crops during the dry weather of fall The plants are delicate, so that 
by the same methods that they make | early and frequent hoeing and pick- 
crops during the wet weather of|ing of grass is necessary. In hoe- 
spring. Brains are the greatest|ing do not work the earth into the 
thing on the successful farm. The|trench until the plant is up, rather 
old idea, that those who are not/ hoe the earth away. i 3. Ep. 
bright enough to be lawyers, doctors, James Island, S. C. 

preachers, or members of some other 
profession, should farm, is a great 
mistake. Farming calls for alert- 
ness of mind, for common sense, for 
reading habits, and for energy. Messrs. Editors: Our section is 
Those qualities will come nearer|not much for farming. I am a black- 
making a successful farmer than |smith, but I would rather be a farm- 
would an inheritance of $25,000 on|er I think your paper excellent. I 
the day he becomes of age. have learned much about building 
up land and getting it in a higher 
To Keep Your Garden From Weil conmaaion We bem, fer Coane 
sng. | acres in cultivation, worked it eight 
We are in trou-|or nine years. I did not know how 














Gardening by Inches Rather Than 
Acres. 





Messrs. Editors: 


ble with our garden washing. Much|to keep my land up, so I moved to 


an ordinary range, but in the end it is much cheaper. It has durability 
and will out-last three ordinary ranges. It is scientifically built— no heat 
can escape or cold air enter—will save half on your fuel bill. A per- 
fect baker—not one day good—next day poor — but always uniform. 
Will save you from disappointment and poorly cooked meals. Your Best 
Guarantee: Ist—The reputation ofthe plant behind the range. 2d— Hun- 
dreds of thousands in use every one giving satisfaction. We want you to see 
The Great Majestic. If no dealer near you has it, write us — we will send 
you free our booklet “‘ Range Comparisons,” and tell you where you can 
see &@ Majestic—the range that gives satisfaction and out-lasts all others, 


THE MAJESTIC MFG. CO., St. Louis, Mo. 2 
The Great MajesticIs For Sale In Nearly Every County In Forty States 










BUY DIRECT FROM THE NURSERY 
AND SAVE OVER HALF o 
FRUIT TREES | STRAWBERRY PLANTS 








Garden Seed 

Flower Seed 

Bulbs Grape Vines Evergreens Roses 
Improved Breeds of Chickens and Eggs 


Only strictly first-class stock shipped. 
Write for free catalogue |. 


Shade Trees Cabbage Plants 


Hedge Plants Ornamental Shrubs 








had fifty feet square for a garden. |a square fifty feet each way than he 
It was not near large enough 1| grew on an acre before. An acre 
thought; so, I got six 2-horse wagon | contains 43,560 square feet, while 
loads of stable manure, scattered it | the square 50 feet each way contains 
on my 50-foot square, and got the | 2,500 feet--less than one-seventeenth 
man to turn the land with two good|of an acre. Then, well fertilized, 
mules to a 9-inch plow. I cut it | well plowed, and well cultivated 
about ten inches deep in October.|land made seventeen times as many 
Next Spring I planted and cultivated | vegetables and better ones than 
it well. I had more and much better|when comon methods were used. 
vegetables off the 50-foot square| Does that mean anything to those 
than I made off one acre of my old| who complain that the garden does 
garden. It was.a lesson forced on/|not pay? Certainly very little 
me, but I am glad I have learned! change in the methods of gardening 
it. If farmers would make their, would be necessary to enable the 
land twice as rich as it is, it would; average gardener to make at least 
take but half as much to make/twice or four times as many vegeta- 
their crop and they could cut! bles from land as he does generally 
out half their plowing; then they|—and better vegetables, mind you. 
would not need to get in the grass,|Good gardening is done by inches, 
for the time to destroy grass andj|rather than by acres. -Whoever gar- 
weeds is when they begin to peep up.|dens according to this idea is not 
D. T. HAYES. often heard to say that gardening 
does not pay. The quality of the 

_ produce will be such that it will de- 

Editorial Comment: Mr. Hayes light both the eye and the palate. 
has got at the bottom of good gar- -- 
dening. His statement is that he “Give your life royally.’’—-Thomas 


Adamsville, Ala. 




















heavy work was done towards a falli|town and went to smithing. 


I then 





got more and better vegetables from Carlyle. 
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Select Your Seed Corn Now. 


You Should Make the Selection of Seed Ears While You Can See the Stalk 


in Growth—Mark the Stalk and Gather 


Messrs. Editors: I began many 
years ago by selecting a few ears of 
the best type—that is, uniform in 
length and size all the way from end 


to end of the cob (or as near as I} 
could find them), with long thick, | 


broad, rough grains with good 


weight, rows straight, red cob well | 
I planted this | 
corn on the best black land on the} 
it | 
was about in full silk, the earliest | 
for | 
roasting and the latest just silking| 


filled at both ends. 


farm, worked it well; and when 


ears getting a little too hard 


out, I commenced to select the choice 
ears. 


Selecting and Making the Best Ears. 


I went through the field inspecting 
two rows at a time, picked the earl- 
iest and best stalks that had two or 
more ears with uniform blades and 
free from disease and blight and 
green to the ground. I carried an 
old calico skirt; and when I found 
a stalk that suited me, I put a strip 
on it, by placing the cloth between 
the ear and stalk. While gathering 
my corn, I took a sack and worked 
two rows at a time. I could easily 
find the tags, and stripped up the 
shuck on the selected stalks and 
took a look at the ears. If they made 
a good appearance and had fine 
shuck, I took the top ear, which is 
nearly always the best. I put the 
selected ears in a convenient place; 
and when I got ready, I shucked 
them and picked .those that were 
nicest and that were free from wee- 
vil, making at least two grades. I 
put the most perfect in one pile, and 
then nubbed off the ends a little, 
keeping the best ears that had the 
most rows and the most grains to 
themselves. 


Breeding for Special Features. 


I planted the best grade in the 
best land, and selected seed again in 
the same way. I know it pays to se- 
lect them this way. I now have near- 
ly all red cob; but it makes no dif- 
ference about the color of the cob. 
I regard it as only a fancy. I have 
ears with the grains three-fourths of 
an inch long. I have not seen a red 
ear in several years, and hardly a 
colored grain. I can run corn any 
way in color or shape. I have shell- 
ed ears that measured a pint of grain 
to the ear, which is sixty-four ears 
per bushel. I once had the Shupey 
variety, all strawberry in color; and 
have seen 1,496 grains on one ear, 
forty-six rows on one ear—forty to 
forty-two were often found, with 1,- 
000 to 1,300 grains, when Mr. Jonas, 
of Aberdeen, Miss., was boasting of 
his Monroe, County having 1,000 
grains on it. 

I have never seen a perfect ear of 
corn with an odd number of rows on 
it, and I never expect to. Corn will 
readily mix with other varieties, the 
wind and insects conveying the pol- 
len from the tassel of one variety to 
the silk of another. 


CICERO W. STEVENS. 


Editorial Comment: Corn grow- 
ers who do not want to go to the 
trouble of planting in each row seed 
from only one ear, so that the yield 
of each can be accurately determined 
by weighing, will find the foregoing 
method of selecting seed corn ver 
good. As compared with the meth- 
od just suggested, it has the draw- 
back of making the grower unable 
to tell what ancestry any given seed 
ear may have. It has been shown 
that fine looking ears of good type 
cannot always be relied on to yield 





the Ears Later. 
heavily; and, for this reason, the 
pedigree system of breeding up corn 
is the surest and fastest, excellent 
as the foregoing system is. 

Corn will produce best if bred up 
on the same type of land that it is 
to be grown on,.for the reason that 
after growing on one type of land a 
number of years it adapts itself to 
that type of land and may not be 
adapted so well to another type of 
soil. Corn breeders are particular 
about having the color of the cob 
uniform, because it indicates a purity 
of type. They would not care what 
the color of the cob was, provided it 
was the same for all ears, or the 
color called for with the type of corn 
used. 


PASTE THIS IN YOUR HAT. 


Mr. Hunt Has a Seed Corn Patch and 
Grows the Best Upland Corn in 
His Neighborhood. 

Messrs. Editors: I drove out about 
eight miles east of Wake Forest 
yesterday to see a field of corn be- 
longing to R. P. Hunt. I have never 
seen it beaten on upland and seldom 
on low grounds. It is the largest 
eared prolific corn I have seen at all. 
Afmost every stalk has as many as 
two large ears. Mr. Hunt is a Pro- 
gressive Farmer reader and has his 
seen corn patch, and has greatly im- 
proved his corn by judicious man- 
agement. N. Y. GULLEY. 

Wake Forest, N. C. 





If the cockerels can be disposed 
of and the best pullets left to free 
range during the day, with good 
quarters at night, free from vermin, 
they are practically sure to pay 
eggs the whole cost of their rearing 
while eggs are at winter prices. 





A great advantage 
fall advertisers who get their ad- 
vertisements in early. Progressive 
farmers make the best buyers and 
they are usually the early buyers. 
And progressive dealers are usually 
early advertisers. 


is with those 


| 40 Cenos @ 10-#400 
. Smpvovemants-— 1000 
| Stock 4 Smplomonto- 500 


1900 


Twenty Thousand of these Farm 
Sites along the Missouri Pacific 
Iron Mountain in Eastern Oklahoma 


settler for the first time. 


Room 1505, Missouri Pacific Building, St. Louis, Mo. 
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Save Good 


By A. 

Save your seed corn now. One of 
the most important items in good 
corn raising is good seed. If the seed 
is poor the stand is poor always. If 
there are vacant spaces in the row 
there will be vacancies in your crib. 


Vacancies in Your Rows Are Expen- 
sive. 

Ten per cent poor seed will make 
a loss equal to seed corn at eight 
to ten dollars per bushel put on good 
ground and well tended. The blank 
spaces cost just as much to plow, 
seed, plant, cultivate, taxes or rent, 
as the full spaces. A poor crop costs 
just as much to raise, except to har- 
vest as a good one. Good seed corn 
is cheaper at $5.00 to $10.00 per 
bushel than poor seed at five to ten 
cents. 

How to Save Corn From the Field. 

The following is a good method of 
saving seed: 

After the earliest ears are glazed 
and the outer husks begin to dry, the 
grain is ripe enough for seed. Tie 
the ends of a large sack together by 
two corners, put this over the shoul- 
der, select your best corn field and 
pass through the field row by row 
gathering the largest, earliest ears 
only. Those hanging tips down are 
preferable, as they stand hot wet 
weather better and also are not so 
|subject to birds, etc., as upright ears. 
| Ears should be filled out full, small 
|cob, deep kernels, and the best ears 
|preferably from strong upright 
|stalks, carrying two or more good 
|ears to each stalk. 





|How to Care for it After Gathering. 
| Seed ears should be husked and 
braided up at once after gathering 
|and dried out thoroughly. Some, 
itie over a wire or cord and some 
| drive a shingle nail or large tack in 
the cob to hang up by. In damp sea- 
|sons artificial heat may be employed. 
In fact, the great seed corn raisers 
and fancy corn breeders use it in 
most all seasons as it is sure to get 
;corn well dried out before it gets 


Good Seed Corn is Cheaper at $5 a Bushel Than Poor Seed at 5 


Seed Corn. 


cents 


A Bushel—Here is a Good Method of Saving Seed Corn—Save It Now, 


M. Worden, Tennessee. 


frozen, moulding or freezing. Damp 
corn is sure to harm the germination 
and often destroys it entirely. If 
hung on a wire in the dry gable of 
the barn, crib or granary where rats 
and squirrels, mice etc., can not get 
to it, it will be secure until next 
season. 


Test Your Seed—lIt is Simple. 

Then test your seed by planting. 
Take a counted lot and see how 
many grow. Get a pan half filled 
with sand wet with warm water, lay 
corn on that and cover with a wet 
cloth; keep in a warm place and a 
few days will tell the story. Do not 
let ir get dry while testing and do 
not heat it. if more than five or 
eight ke:nels in 100 fail to germi- 
nate after several trials, discard th; 
seed entirely as it is too poor 1) 
plant. 

Practical Way to Improve our Yield. 

I never pliant corn from the crib 
in Spring. It Coes not pay. Bett:r 
pay five dollars or twice that amount 
for strictly high grade germinatin: 
seed from selected ears every time 
Save the best seed you have and care 
for it thoroughly now. 

If the farmer will follow this rule 
rigidly year after year he can im- 
prove his seed to more than double 
his corn crops, and next to scientific 
corn breeding it is the practical way 
to improve and secure reliable seed 
corn. 





Tiling a Wonderful Success. 


Messrs. Editors: I will continue 
to get all the subscriptions I can, and 
will write up some of my experiments 
on farming sometime soon. I have 
been putting in some tiling for two 
| years and it has proven to be a most 
| wonderful success, even beyond my 
| expectations. 
| 


W. R. RITCH. 








| “In order to do great things, one 
|}must be enthusiastic.’’—Saint Simon. 





bors. 


No. 1—EASTERN OKLAHOMA 


That is about what an Oklahoma farm, improved and stocked, 
will cost—$1,900. This soil is new and produces larger 
crops, acre for acre, than the $75 and $100-an-acre land in 
some of the old States. 
season long and the soil produces a large variety of crops. 
The winters are mild and there is a saving to the Oklahoma 
farmer in feed, fuel and clothing. The location is high and 
healthful, there is good water, markets near by, convenient 
schools and churches and the best kind of people for neigh- 
Compare these advantages with those in a country 
where a forty-acre home costs $5,000 or $6,000, where the 
winters are severe and farm operations limited. 


Rains are plentiful, the growing 


Restrictions Removed from Millions of Acres 
Long Reserved for the Indians. 


While Oklahoma has been growing westward for twenty 
years, these restricted lands in 


the northeast corner of old 
Indian Territory have been reserved from sale, and are now subject to purchase by the 


SEND BOOKS, MAPS AND LITERATURE DESCRIPTIVE OF EASTERN OKLAHOMA LANDS, 


ALSO LIST OF LANDS FOR SALE 


LOW HOMESEEKERS’ RATE 
ON FIRST AND THIRD TUESDAYS. 


AND COST OF TRIP. 


NAME 


ADDRESS 


The best opportunity Oklahoma ever offered to the homeseeker. 


MISSOURI 
PACIFIC 
IRON 
MOUNTAIN 





